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That’s What The Man Said 
When the Inquiring Reporter of 479 [® ae 
B.C. asked Confucius to capsulize all ~~ 
human wisdom in one word, after much : 
reflection the sage is reported to have 
said, “Reciprocity”, or however the Chi- 





nese pronounce the ideograph I’ve 

drawn here. Reciprocity—give and take. 

Hard to improve on 24 centuries later, 

as a motto for this writing world, which 
is built so closely on author-agent, agent-editor contacts— 
world of reciprocal needs. A world where not the best 
story wins but the story that gets there first—put in the 
editor's hands by someone with his hand on the market’s 
pulse. So reciprocity, mutual dependence of author, agent 
and editor, is the very mainspring of literary success. To 
illustrate: 

HARPER & BROTHERS this week bought an author’s 
first book from me, a real plum of a sale since HARPERS 
was the logical house for it. The author was discouraged 
and confused over a half dozen rejections; but I was on 
good terms with the house and a sale resulted. 

ACE BOOKS earlier bought a manuscript based on a difficult theme which ruled it out of 
many other houses. But ACE’s editor had briefed me in detail days before, on their imme- 
mediate needs, and the author now has $1,000.00 advance on what once looked like a flop. 

GOLD MEDAL paid another of our writers $3,000.00 advance on a book rejected 
over and over as being too dated in treatment for the modern market. I then made 
contact with a hardcover editor who is buying three additional books by the same author 
on the same theme! : 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS took a first novel which had been worn to the nub from 
three years’ rejections, because the editor and I worked together, ironing out details for its 
revision. 

DODD-MEAD bought a juvenile book the author despaired of selling, and I saved 
the author a complete revision by putting the sale through in a rush. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN just gave us a contract for a book which a big name agent 
turned down as “to tough a sales problem.” It was tough, indeed, involving translation, 
revision and many concentrated hours of contacting editors. But we believed in it here 
and it sold. 

THE STACKPOLE CO. bought a book chockful of production problems, which I sold 
because an editor-friend passed a suggestion along; the book sold the same week. 

ZONDERVAN not only bought a religious novel from us but gave the author an Inter- 
national Christian Fiction Award—after the same editors had rejected the manuscript a 
year before on the author’s own submission! 

A. S. BARNES, the world’s largest sports publisher, recently bought a sports encyclo- 
pedia from us after long and intensive discussiorfs, here and abroad, ending in a West 
Coast trip by the President of the company, where he discussed the book with our author. 
Result: the book will probably be the leading one in its field for many years. 

These concrete results certainly prove the indispensability of an agent for on-the-spot 
coverage of the markets. In just one morning, for example, I recently had calls from 
editors of Bouregy & Curl, Simon & Schuster, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Viking Press, Ace 
Books and E. P. Dutton—explaining their current needs. As a result, I’m now able to 
funnel the right manuscripts to the right editors. This is reciprocity at work. 

So if you want either the prestige of working through an agency or the convenience 
of our business-like methods of representing your work in the best markets, I hope you'll 
write to me soon, giving me some background on yourself and your writing goals. This 
helps me to help you. I’ve mentioned books here because the book market is flourishing: 
but of course we handle all types of material for all markets. 

Fees for newcomers are $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words 
thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays, with $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees include 
all costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting, whenever a manuscript is ready to sell. 
At time of sale, the advance fee is refunded and we represent you on straight 10%. Pro- 
fessionals should write for information on straight commission representation. 

Let’s get together soon and reciprocate! 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 
130 East 37th Street ° New York 16, N. Y. 
























































































Just Two Little Words 
Dear Editor: 


According to our present income tax laws, all 
authors are professionals and all inventors are 
amateurs. The Constitution provided for the 
granting of copyrights and patents “to promote 
the progress and useful arts by securing for a 
limited time, to authors and inventors, the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.” It made no distinction between authors 
and inventors. The first income tax law did not 
make any distinction either. But later, the revi- 
sions of the tax laws separated ‘“‘amateur’’ authors 
and inventors from “professional” authors and 
inventors. An “amateur” could consider any 
sale of his “writing or discovery” as something 
rare and unusual and not a sale of his “stock 
in trade.” Such a sale by an amateur was con- 
sidered so unusual that the amateur reported 
on his income tax only one-half of all money 
received. The professional authors and inventors 
had to report all of the money received. Such 
sales by the professionals were considered as 
sales from their “stock in trade.” These sales 
were considered sales to receive “ordinary” in- 
come. Such a sale by an amateur was not con- 
sidered “ordinary.” 


There have been many tax law revisions over 
“amateur” and “professional” authors and in- 
ventors. The last revision of these tax laws fav- 
ored the inventors, both amateur and professional. 
These recent tax laws ignored the poor authors 
of any class. Now, all inventors are amateurs. 
Thus, the inventor reports on his income tax 
only one-half of the money received from any 
sale. This is a great saving for all inventors in 
all tax brackets. 


How about the authors? Today, according to 
our income tax laws, authors are all “profes- 
sionals.” Any sale which any author makes is 
made as a “professional” and from the author’s 
“stock in trade.” It is “ordinary” income. The 
full amount is taxable. Amateur and professional 
authors are all alike for tax purposes. All authors 
are taxed in full on all money reccived. 


There are no valid reasons for this unfair and 
unreasonable distinction between authors and in- 
ventors. It was not intended by the Constitution. 
It was the desire of the Founders of our Country 
and it is the desire of the people today to en- 
courage authors and inventors. 


Two words inserted in the right place can 
remedy this unfair distinction. The two words 
are “ and authors.” These two words should be 
inserted after the word “inventors” in House 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 33 Rast 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 3), No. 








Treasury 
of 
World 
Literature 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


generously endowed with unfa- 
maliar gems . . . edited with excep- 
tional taste and wide erudition . . . It 
deserves a place in every well-rounded 
library.” —Saturday Review Syndicate 


VERY period from prehistory to 

20th century contemporary writers, 
as well as every literary genre is repre- 
sented—poetry, novel, drama, philoso- 
phy, belles lettres, and some Eastern 
forms that do not lend themselves to 
ready classification by Western categories. 
Many of the seiections are to be found 
in print nowhere else today. Some ap- 
pear here in English translation for the 
first time. Each selection is prefaced by 
a condensed biographical sketch, plac- 
ing the author in world literature, citing 
his major works, and including a brief 
critical appraisal. A Magnificent Gift. 


* 


Special De Luxe Gold Imprinted 
Library Edition... . .$15 
Special for readers of Writer’s Digest 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 &. 40th St., Desk 429, New York 16, N. Y. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 








Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. per cop RY 
2. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, one 4 S.A 








An important new book 
for everyone interested 
in television writing 





OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES by Tad 
Mosel (just published, $3.95) is a 
collection of six plays by one of tele- 
vision’s foremost young dramatists. 

Three years ago Tad Mosel was 
validating tickets at the airline ter- 
minal across from Grand Central 
Station and writing on his days off. 
Today, at thirty-four, he is a suc- 
cessful playwright who has learned 
much from TV and brought a great 
deal that is new to it. 

Of the six plays in this volume, 
three were seen on “The Philco Tele- 
vision Playhouse,” one on “Play- 
wrights 56,” and two on “The Good- 
year Television Playhouse.” The 
plays are prefaced by informal, can- 
did commentaries in which Mr. 
Mosel discusses thematic develop- 
ment, characterization, rewriting, 
censorship, casting, directing, spon- 
sors, and audience reaction. 




















Send no money 


For anyone who writes or wants to 
write for television, this book is a 
mine of valuable information. Send 
for a free-examination copy. If you 
are not entirely satisfied, return it 
within three weeks and owe nothing. 
Otherwise we will bill you at $3.95 
per copy plus a few cents postage. To 
get your copy of OTHER PEOPLE’S 
HOUSES by Tad Mosel, clip out this 
advertisement and mail it with your 
name and address to Simon and 
Schuster, Dept. MD, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. (If you 
enclose remittance with order, pub- 
lishers pay postage. Same refund 
guarantee.) 


Bill No. 6143 which was enacted in June, 1956. 
Writers should write their Congressman. When 
these words “and authors” are made a part of 
our laws, the principles of the Constitution will 
be fulfilled “to promote the progress and use- 
ful arts.” 


Porter B. WILLIAMSON 
Attorney at Law 

2019 East Cedar Street 
South Bend, Indiana 


e The February issue of WD will have an 
article on what you can deduct from your in- 
come tax.—Ed. 


The Brave Breed 
Dear Editor: 


I’ve just finished reading Fred Shaw’s article 
in the Writer’s Dicest (Nov. °56), for the 
third time. Where there is encouragement such 
as this I love to drain every drop of understand- 
ing and help from it. I refer to the article, 
“A Writer Never Quits.” 

I am a new writer of 20 months’ experience, 
Ed, and still thoroughly and frustratingly un- 
‘published. That is a short-term apprenticeship, 
I know, compared to many and that’s why I 
wanted to write this letter. 

I want to say that I’ve found it takes guts to 
write a story you’ve poured blood and sweat 
into and send it out followed by others as con- 
scientiously done, only to find you’ve cross-bred 
it with a homing pigeon. 

I don’t know how many men and women in 
the United States are wearing out typewriter 
ribbons trying to get published as a writer with- 
out giving up, but I want to say I think they are 
the most courageous breed I’ve ever come across! 

.I was a minister 20 years before a series of 
heart attacks made it impossible to stay in that 
profession. I turned to writing then and joined 
the crowd of novice writers. I lay no claim to 
this sort of courage I speak of for I haven’t been 
tried as sorely as they. But I’ve tasted their bitter 
setbacks (if indeed they are setbacks), and 
wonder at their perseverence. I say God bless 
every gutty guy and gal who beats their type- 
writer daily in the face of rejection slips. An 
occasional sale, even one every eight months 
or so, would take some of the pressure off. But 
I read in your columns where some have been 
writing for years without their first sale. How 
many people know what that demands of a man 
or a woman? I wonder if I have what it takes! 

Here let me say thankfully, that a magazine 
such as the one you publish, eases the load such 
writer's carry. 


Cart A. WELBORN 
3844 S.W. 43rd 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
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HERE’S THE DATE . . . NOW CRASH THAT GATE! 
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ALF clients have been crashing that gate for 25 years. The 7 is blank . . . checks for you are 
waiting to go into it. 

A $4,500 POST novelette? A $15,000 POST serial? A $5,000 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
series? A $150,000 movie sale? Sales to MGM? 20th CENTURY FOX? UNIVERSAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL? ROBERT MONTGOMERY PRESENTS? A stupendous PULITZER PRIZE Winning 
Broadway smash hit with presentations all over the world, and now to be seen as the sensational mo- 
tion picture starring Marlon Brando? A $3,500 slick magazine book condensation? Pocket Book ad- 
vances at $4,000? Perma Book at $3,750? Bantam at $3,500? 2 book sales to Scribner’s at one time? 
$2,000 advances from Gold Medal? $3,000 in royalties—every week? An $850 sale to REDBOOK? 5 
Book Club Choices? Personal appearances on radio and television? Sales to COLLIER’S, AMERICAN, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, DOUBLEDAY, HARPER’S, SIMON & SCHUSTER, PUT- 
NAM LIPPINCOTT, DODD-MEAD, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, MORROW, CROWELL, 
MESSNER, MACRAE-SMITH .. . and many others? 


Do you think these choices are beyond you? Well, they weren’t beyond ALF clients who rode to 
glory on them. And when you send me your material tell me about yourself. My selling authors did too. 


BOOK AUTHORS — YOUR 1957 BONUS! 


To start your new year off right I’ll be glad to provide my customary appraisal and initial comment 
on your book (and where possible submission to editors) at half my regular rate—$5 instead of $10. This 
is not sentiment. I am looking for new book authors to develop as I have developed my many other 
successful book authors — and I expect to be amply compensated through my 10% commission. (THIS 
OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL FEBRUARY 15, 1957.) 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS: 1 yon are selling steadily to magazines — or have a legitimate book 


sale to your credit—ask me how we can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing 
income. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are $1 
per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. 
PLAYS: $50, and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through 
this agency. You will receive an honest professional appraisal on your work. If your script is not salable, 
but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is 
unsalable—actually not worth your future effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid 
those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in 
any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build 
you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 














From manuscript 
to best-sellerdom - - 


If you have ever wondered what happens 
to a manuscript after it reaches a pub- 
lisher’s office, this is the book for you— 
packed full of information vital to any 
author who hopes to be successful. 


What Happens 


in Book 
Publishing 


Edited by CHANDLER B. GRANNIS. 
with contributions from leaders 


in the field 


ERE, in the first book of its kind, are all 

the answers to your questions about this 
lucrative field, straight from the people who 
know best. The steps in book publishing have 
been individually and carefully treated, from 
how the manuscripts are selected and rejected, 
through the editing, design, production, and 
manufacture of the book, to the promotion and 
selling of it. Lawyers discuss the legal problems 
of copyright, libel, censorship, and plagiarism, 
and a negotiater of many sales to movies and 
magazines describes the subsidiary rights you 
will want to control. Other chapters cover re- 
ligious books, juveniles, texthooks, technical and 
scientific works, “pocket” books and book clubs. 
An invaluable source of information, What 
Happens in Book Publishing is a “must” for 
every writer's bookshelf. $5.50 
And don’t miss POETRY IN OUR TIME by 
Babette Deutsch. A reissue of “the best book, 
the most readable that has been written on the 
poem in its modern phase” (William Carlos 
Williams)—with a new Foreword that brings 
it up to date. $5.00 


mau" ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY~ ~~~" 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York 


Please send me: 


copies of WHAT HAPPENS IN BOOK PUB- 
LISHING @ $5.50 


copies of POETRY IN OUR TIME @ $5.00 
I enclose $ in (2) check or (J money order. 
Name 
Street 


City Zone .. State 
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Cleveland Conference 


Dear Editor: 
The Ninth Annual Cleveland Writers’ 


Con- 
ference will be held at Higbee’s Department 
Store in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 24-26. 


Speakers include Thomas Patrick Cullinan, 
TV script writer for Lux Video Theater; Pro- 
fessor Bernard R. Campbell of John Carroll 
University; Leona Wilson. former director of 
television writing at the University of Southern 
California; Ralph H. Singleton, short story 
teacher at Oberlin College; Deac Martin, au- 
thority in business-trade paper writing, and 
others in fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile fields. 

$150 in cash prizes will be awarded winning 
manuscripts in fiction and non-fiction cate- 
gories. 

Information concerning entry of manuscripts 
or the program of the conference, may be ob- 
tained from Irv. Leiberman, program chairman, 
1555 Luxor Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


Irv. LeEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Rd. 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Play Market 
Dear Editor: 


The North Olmsted Community Theater is now 
actively looking for original three-act plays from 
free-lance writers. We would like one-set plays 
with an original twist, but it must be kept in 
mind that we play to family audiences, and 
therefore must carefully weigh any script that 
would tend to be too extreme in language or 
action. However, that is our only caution, We 
invite the unusual and the cxperimental, which 
we would be glad to do within the limits of our 
production capacity. We prefer no more than 5 
or 6 on stage at one time, although there could 
bé no specific limit as to the number of total 
players. We also would prefer a slight majority 
of women than men in the cast. 


The fact that we accent the original element 
in scripts also does not preclude -a good farce, 
or family comedy. The script must be copy- 
righted by the sender, and he must include the 
Library of Congress copyright number. We must 
return all scripts that do not have the numbcr 
When sending scripts, please send enough post- 
age to allow us to return the script to the owner. 
We offer a royalty of $25.00 for the first night, 
and $20.00 for each succeeding night that the 
play is used. This, under normal conditions of a 
three-night run, would mean a total of $65.00 to 
the author. Submit all scripts to North Olmsted 
Community Theater Play Reading Committee, 
care of Robert D. West, 3966 Riveredge, Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio. 


Rosert D. West 
3966 Riveredge 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 























For the First Time. . 


| Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 

“IT cannot imagine a clearer and better 
uide to writing ie the magazines than this 
Works hop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick u up something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.’”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of over 600 stories for Col- 


lier’s and other top magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.”’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


‘This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with t.., hly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance beginning writers—but 
contains a great a! of sound advice and 
suggestions te those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can_ heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”’ 








Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Redbook and 
many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 

Inquire now, and receive, ab- 
solutely free, a complete 


Books, Simon and Schu- 

ster and other top pub- subi tr euamemien seanamn 

lishing houses, and many tion: Your Guide To A Pro- 

famous magazine writers oe Sey, No ee 

. ia sptteei or obligation, of course—but 

and best selling aowe lists. our supplies are limited. Take 

For these limited in-per- advantage of this new special 

son classes, the Workshop offer! 

School’s rates were high. 
Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 


its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 























throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 

new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 

dents. All the features of the select personal course are 

contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 

by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 




















The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and se lling steadily. You’ ll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 





and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 








Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


@veeseasessseses MAIL cou PON NOW ssecusesusesscer 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS JA-57 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 


= booklet and Your Guide To A Professicnal Script. 
a Mr 

< Mrs. 

uw Miss 

” = Street 

gj City Zone State 

a 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 





RUST CRAFT 
PUBLISHERS 


are in the market for up-to-date 


CUTE and HUMOROUS 
GREETING CARD IDEAS 


Material should be short, crisp and to 


the point and should be built around a 
central idea or theme which can be 
amusingly illustrated. Clever paper me- 


chanicals are also needed. 


Please submit material or write for fur- 
ther details to: 


Humor Editor, Rust Craft Publishers 
Rust Craft Park, Dedham, Mass 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


S| in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


[J one story can earn up to $8000 


send a postcard to 
MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 











90% Isn’t Half Bad 
Dear Editor: 


Three years ago (after more years than | 
could count of writing for my own amusement), 
I decided there must be some practical approach 
to writing. I had heard of a mag called Writ- 
ER's Dicest and I went in search of it. So for 
one year I read everything in WriTErR’s DiceEst 
from the front to the last page. Then I got 
brave. I had found lots of fellow sufferers who 
were much braver than I. They risked a hun- 
dred or so rejects before the first sale. If a 
hundred it must be—I could take it. 

So I slanted a yarn straight into a market I 
was so unfamiliar with, that alone should have 
frightened me. So what happens? All that 
bravery for nothing. It flew out of the window 
the day I got $500 for that first yarn- Anyone 
who thinks that’s a thrill, I have news for you 
It scares you to death. First, I didn’t know 
what I had done right, and second, I was 
hooked. No more would I ever be able to rest 
on that safe little cloud where I wrote for my 
own amusement! Of course, I recovered from 
my fright enough to spend the five hundred 
Second yarn was rejected. Then I felt better 
After ail, when you've expected a reject so hard, 
it’s a shame to be disappointed. And the editor 
was kind enough to give me loads of good ad- 
vice on what ailed that yarn. So I kept reading 
WD and writing when I had the chance (I an 
the mother of four children, which should b: 
self-explanatory) and last year I sold 5 out of 
10 yarns. What have I learned? Only that you 
never stop learning—unless you’re dead! 

Marjorie S. FLEMING 
(Mrs. Edward E, Fleming) 
1211 Oakland Avenue 
Edwardsville, Illinois 


Cartoons And Humor 
Dear Editor: 


We are specialty printers in the advertising 
field. This fall we are launching a new advertis- 
ing program which will require from six to eight 
cartoons per month. To inaugurate our program, 
we will buy immediately aproximately 25 car- 
toons at a flat rate of $5.00 each. Payment will 
be on acceptance. If this cartoon advertising 
“catches on” we hope to be able to up our rates 
in the near future. 

These cartoons will be used in taverns and res- 
taurants serving liquor, therefore should be given 
a male slant. Sex gays and liquor gags are not 
taboo, in fact they will be given priority. We will 
also use written jokes and verse in quantity. Sam 
slant as cartoons. There is no sct rate of payment 
for these, and writers are invited tu inquire be- 
fore submitting. 

Sunprint 
New Bremen, Ohio 
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IMAGINE 


MAKING 


*5,000 A YEAR WRITING 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all... 


Hundreds of People Make 


That Much or More Every Year — 
And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are 
made. You can learn writing just as you 
learn plumbing, or typing, or farming, or 
law, or medicine, or fashion designing or 
cooking. There’s no mystery. Your next door 
neighbor, unknown to you, may be depositing 
publisher’s checks regularly. If she is, the 
chances are 100 to 1 that it is because she 
learned her trade. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
AS A WRITER 


There are more opportunities in the writing 
field today than ever before. And getting 
started is easier than ever before too... 
if you know literary techniques, markets and 
the devices of professional authors. Yes, if 
you like to write you probably have enough 
talent to become a published author once 
you’ve learned how to tailor your material 
to the requirements of editors. 


PROFESSIONAL 
WRITERS AND EDITORS 
GUIDE YOU 
EVERY STEP OF THE WAY! 


The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
WRITING nas trained hundreds of young 
writers to be successful. We can do the same 
for you because our staff of active profes- 
sional writers teach you the techniques they 
have mastered through years of trial and 


SEND 


PROFITABLE CAREER. 
Name 


Address 





THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 213, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17 .N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING FOR A 


Licensed b 
(This Inquiry is ¢ 


error experience. Magazine and book editors 
on our instruction staff show you how to 
slant your manuscripts so they become ac- 
ceptable. And one of the nation’s leading 
literary agents, who soid TEAHOUSE OF 
THE AUGUST MOON, works closely with 
our students in actually marketing salable 
material] on a 10% commission basis. 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


t. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post, 
(when the author was only half through the 
work. ) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets includ- 
ing Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her 
before she was finished with the course). 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 
two books-~and a major book club choice— 
all for one NYS graduate. 


These are examples: NYS graduates sell to 
all lucrative publishing markets including 
the top magazines and book publishers. 


YOURS FREE... "WRITING 
FOR A PROFITABLE CAREER" 


Send today for our free, descriptive booklet 
which explains in detail NYS’s uniquely 
effective teaching methods. No cost or obli- 
gation, of course. Just fill out and return the 
coupon below. 


THIS COUPON TODAY 


the State of New York 
dential. No salesmen wi call) 
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WANTED 


MEN—WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 


Writing for television is a specialty 
in itself, and can not be "sand- 
wiched" in, or made part of, 

so-called "writing courses!" 
Study right in your own home and 
prepare for a great future! 

Keep your present job while prepar- 

ing for a television career 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 


Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a lifetime. 





AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Dept. 98-WD 


98 Stevenson St., San Francisce 5, Calif. 


Please mail complete information to 


ADDRESS 


ae 
















Gagging On Gags 
Dear Editor: 

Help! I am drowning in gag-material. Judging 
from the tremendous amount of mail I have re- 
ceived the DIGEST’s circulation must be close 
to LIFE’s.* Since I was listed among cartoonists 
looking for gags, I have not been able to get any 
actual work done. For two weeks now I have 
opened mail, read gags by the thousands, written 
rejection slips, sealed envelopes. After all that 
work I am getting hungry, but can’t pay food- 
bills with the good intentions of gag-writers. 

So please, let it be known that I am no longer 
(ever) looking for new writers. 

Joun H. SoreENsEN 

6504 Beacon Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
* Not quite.—Ed. 


The Face That Raised 
A Thousand Blood Pressures 


Dear Editor: 


WriTER’s Dicest could not have found a more 
“Off-Trail’ subject to photograph for Jules 
Archer’s article, “I Like To Write Off-Trail,” 
than Elvis the Pelvis. I was furious when I found 
Elvis had invaded still another sanctuary of cul- 
ture besides Ed Sullivan’s “Talk Of The Town,” 
and I ripped off the W.D. cover and burned it 
before I sat down to read Archer’s very fine 
article. 

There must be many of us who live for the 
day when Pelvis wanders far enough Off-Trail to 
fall in a deep hole and disappear forever—thus 
enabling many of us to go back to viewing 
“Toast Of The Town,” and reading WritTeEr’s 
Dicest with normal blood pressure. 

MerTON E. BALDWIN 
1509 Denver St. 
Boise, Idaho. 


Showcase With Small Cash 
Dear Editor: 

Tyros may be interested to know that Amateur 
Notes and Quotes (a non-profit magazine) pays 
a small cash award for the best short fiction and 














STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


Professional 


handied on 10%, and 
we help you 
highest-rate markets. 


SOLD; 


Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. I l 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


can help you. 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








If you want to sell we 
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EARNING MORE 
NOW THAN IN A 
LIFETIME OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Within ten days after 
receiving my Certificate 
of Completion, I se- 
cured a position on a 
newspaper. After eight 
months, I changed to 
my present paper, the 
Wasco News, and am 
earning more than at 
any time in 36 years of 
steady employment. 
Needless to say, I am 
grateful.’’—Mrs. Chris- 
tie Barrett, Box 193, 
Wasco, Calif. 





SELLS 95 
STORIES AND 
NOVELETTES 


“The introduction you 
gave me to your edi- 
tor friend, resulting in 
my present assignment 
to do a complete novel 
for him monthly, is 
doubly appreciated, es- 
pecially since I finished 
my N. I. A. training 
some time ago. Here is 
concrete evidence that 
interest in your stu- 
dents continues indefi- 
nitely. To date now, I 
have sold 95 stories and 
novelettes to 20 na- 
tional magazines.”’— 
Darrell Jordan, P. O. 
_ 279, Friendship, 
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“How do | get my Start as a writer?” 
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. . . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t 
write until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.””’ Remember, 
too, there is no age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come 
to both young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know-how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first 
learned to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute 
Copy Desk Method is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their 
talent. .. helping them gain first checks of $15, $50 and $100. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a rtaining school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. 
The N.IL.A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked 
on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them 
under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. You ac- 
quire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason for the re- 
jection; they have no time to waste giving constructive criticism. 


The N.LA. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 
Approved Member National Home Study Council 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


) ' Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test, and 
information about writing for profit, as promised in Writers Digest, Losey. 
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A Happy and Prosperous 


New Year to 
You All 
from 


ACE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


23 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


SECRETS @ REVEALING ROMANCES 
CONFIDENTIAL CONFESSIONS 
DARING ROMANCES 
THE ACE BOOKS 




















"You can fill that driving urge 
to attend the famous annual 


The Writers’ Conference 
Comes to You 


in AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK 
for every ambitious writer 
Compiled end Edited by DR. BENJAMIN P. BROWNE 


37 TOP-FLIGHT WRITING EXPERTS share 
skills and secrets. Freshly written, down-to-earth, 
brings you the practical best from 

many of the Christian Writers’ and 
Editors’ Conferences, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 

A great resource book that makes you want to 
write, makes olear what needs to be written, how 
to write it, where to sell it. 567 pages 
reference material, complete market charts and 

information to help you improve your 
literary skill and income—inter- 
woven with all the fellowship 
and inspiration of these 
conferences. Reading 
this book is like being there 
yourself! 


CLOTHBOUND $ 
Only... 500 



























Jrom your Bookseller or 
THE JUDSON PRESS 


WD 24-2 TRS Chestuet Street, Phila 3 





the best poem appearing in each issue. Ours is a 
showcase for amateurs, and though we cannct 
pay for most material used, we do send compli- 
mentary copies to all contributors whose work is 
published in our magazine. We prefer short stories 
and articles and poems, especially those which 
are slanted for the writer. Very seldom use ob- 
scure poetry, and all material must be suitable for 
family reading. 

Erno H. and Evetyn P. Jounson 

Amateur Notes and Quotes 

Calhoun City, Miss. 


The Stone Was A Jewel 


Dear Editor: 


In all the years I’ve read and tried to soak in 
the many fine articles appearing in WD, I’ve 
never before been moved to write you in praise of 
cne particular piece. As a matter of fact, this is 
my first to any magazine, though I have long 
held a warm feeling toward WD. Correspondence 
on other matters gave me the feeling you at WD 
are specially fine people. Now along comes 
George Feitag’s essay “The White Stone.” It is 
charming, and a piece I shall cherish in my 
memory. Bless you all for publishing it, thus 
sharing it with us. 

It is things like this makes a body feel the 
world is a good place. What a lovely shining 
thing to do—to include “The White Stone” in 
all the fine practical matter of use to any writer, 
professional or otherwise! 

I planned a subscription to WD for a Xmas 
gift to a dear friend. I will share with her my 
copy of the October issue. 

KATHERINE NOGLE 
4148 Poplar Street 
San Diego 5, California 


Author’s File 
Dear Editor: 


I'll pay one dollar ($1.00) each for copies in 
good condition of the following : 
First December, 1954 issue Ranch Romances 
March, 1954 Actual Confessions 
June and July, 1955 issues of Man To Man 
October, 1950, Real Western Stories 


Anyone with copies of these magazines they'd 
like to sell should write me first and permit me to 
place specific orders. This procedure should bar 
any complications that might arise if readers hap- 
pened to be able to deluge me with these copies 
These magazines will fill gaps in my file of almost 
400 magazines in which my stories have appeared, 
and I know you'll understand how much I'd 
like to have them. 


Best regards to all. 
TALMADGE PoWELL 


Box 1975 
Ashevilic, N.C 
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Don’t let anyone fool you—writing is hard work! 





But you can make it easier on yourself | Smith-Corona, the world’s fastest and 
by using a typewriter that’s fast enough _ finest portable. At your Smith-Corona 
to keep up with your flow of ideas... dealer’s for only $1.00 a week. 


that won’t crawl away when you pound 
it with enthusiasm . . . a typewriter that 
feels like a typewriter! In short, a 


_——_—o Oo ero Ore 


Smith-Corona Inc 

701 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
Tell me more! Send me complete information on Smith- 
Corona typewriters and where | can see them! 

NAME 


A 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 





cy 
SMITH-CORONA 
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AUTHORS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it. with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 


OF BOOKS 


(Publishers since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 














The Lesson Of Rome 


Dear Editor: 


I must be getting old, for more and more I 


can see evil in the magazine writing field. In the 
good old days of pulp and slick popularity, 
stories were raw but they were fundamentally 
robust and moral and ethical. But it seems that 
literature for the masses, especially for exposé 
magazines which have replaced pulps, is ema- 
ciated and immoral. 


of 


Editors seem to have lost their nobility. Most 
them are close to scavengers as they reach for 


literary fermentation. There is no longer a code 


of 


editorial ethics or literary nobility—but like 


creatures of the underworld, they fear only the 
law. If they can get away with it—it’s good 
editing, believing that there are more maggots 
than honey bees. 


But I still believe that editorial honey and 


clean food will pay off better than rotten meat. 
An undernourished nation mentally as well as 
physically, brings downfall sooner or later. I fear 
that editors and publishers are approaching the 
termite stage of mass appeal, just like the leaders 


of 


Rome before the enemics from the North took 


over. 


Ep BopiIn 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WD’s Wanted 
Dear Editor: 


I will gladly pay postage if any WD reader 


would be kind enough to part with his twelve 
issues of 52 and °54 series. 


These issues are very much in need for oc- 


cupational therapy in a confinement setting. + 


Anyone desiring to contribute books dealing 


with the field of free-lancing are urged to write 
to: 


STEPHEN J. ALLEN 
Education Division 
U. S. Naval Retraining Comd. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Verse Contest 
Exposition Press, a subsidy publisher, is cur- 


rently conducting a contest for poets in which a 
standard royalty contract is offered to the win- 
ning poet, plus $100 advance royalty. In some 
instances, when a subsidy publisher announces a 
verse contest, poets who do not win a prize are 
offered a subsidy arrangement for the publication 


of 


their verse either then or at a later date. Such 


contests, offered by subsidy publishers, therefore, 
are in some cases different from contests spon- 
sored by trade book publishers whose contest inter- 
est is to locate books to sell through book stores 
rather than, additionally to locate authors who 
will elect subsidy publication either then or at a 
later date. 


Onc of the judges of the Exposition contest is 


Robert Hillyer, who won the Pulitzer award for 
verse in 1933.—Ed. 











IF 





You had enrolled for this step-by-step course 
three or four months ago, you too might now 
be writing us a letter like this: 


**I took your chart for Lesson 111 and reworked two old 
rejected stories.. One landed within 10 days. The other 
was bought its first trip out. The credit is due you for 
both these sales. You can see how thrilled I am. Thank 
you, Miss Bloom, for those two bvoster-uppers. 


BUT IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now and prepare for tomorrow's sales. One 
sale even to a secondary market can pay for the 
course and start you on your way as a writer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what's wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 
sad thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

ayment and stamped self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


58 Willow Street-D 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 











WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

They don’t try to bewitch your money away 
from you, an amateur, by displaying the fame 
and earnings of seasoned professionals. 

They offer you what you need, not quick-- 
impossible—sales of defective manuscripts, but 
the truth about the defects and experienced, 
sincere collaborative help in eliminating the 
defects. 

They have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us 
on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 

Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
have totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 
write. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, ‘Literary 
Services,”’ which answers your questions and explains 


everything. 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 
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If you’re selling as much material as you’d like to sell, and selling to the markets 
you’ve always wanted to hit, there’s every chance that 1957 will be happy. You’re doing 
fine, and you'll probably keep it up. 


But if 1956 was a pretty empty year for you as far as sales were concerned, and 
there’s no reason to suppose that the one which has just started is going to be any differ- 
ent, then—as far as your writing career is concerned—the possibility of a happy 1957 
isn’t quite so likely. And if that’s the case, it’s good sense to start the new year right 
by admitting one of two things to yourself: 


. . . Either there’s something wrong with your stuff. 
. . . Or there’s something wrong with the way you’re marketing it. 


SMLA, which makes over six thousand sales yearly for clients, has a long-established 
reputation for expert manuscript marketing and selling, and for skillful unraveling of 
snarled-up techniques. Your decision to send us some of your material, therefore, may 
well be the first step toward that happy new year everybody’s been mentioning. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll. tell you 


why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
‘oO 


output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,090; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


YT] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


5$8O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 




















Why Crowell-Collier? 


Were they publishers with a message 


or did they just want to make money? 


by Aron M. Mathieu 


HIS MONTH THE publishing industry 
eed stunned with the sudden news that 
COLLIER’S and WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
folded leaving 2,400 magazine employees 
out of work. 

Why did these two books pass? 

Our answer gets us back to fundamentals. 

We have found that there are 3 kinds 
of people who own magazines, write for 
magazines and edit them. 

The first group are “personal” editors, 
writers or publishers. They write or print 
what they like. By that token, they always 
please themselves. This is the group that 
has within it men and women who are 
part messiah, part reformers, part mission- 
aries, and, to the extent that they occasion- 
ally pander to what they think is public 
taste, they are part honky-tonk. 

When the vision of what they see is 
fresh and their reactions are not “dated”, 
they are usually successful. Such people are 
in the publishing business because they love 
it and because, above anything else in the 
world, they want to communicate. DeWitt 
Wallace of READER’s pvicEst, Henry Luce 
of LiFe, Beatrice and Bruce Gould of LapiEs 
HOME JOURNAL, Otis Wiese of MC CALL’s, 
and, whether you like his taste or not, 
Hugh M. Hefner of p.aypoy are among the 


(Continued on pace 82) 


leaders of these “personal” editors. 

It is a safe bet that if these men failed 
tomorrow, they would start right over again 
with a rented mimeograph machine. They 
are natural born communicators. 

The second group are the “guess” editors, 
writers and publishers. They try to guess 
what the public likes and then they write, 
edit or publish to suit. Their sensitive ear 
is forever to the ground, but only intermit- 
tently to their own heart. 

The third group are the manufacturers. 
They are in publishing by happen-chance. 
They might have been in office supply 
furniture but circumstances brought them 
to publishing as a means of making a profit. 

Such publishers have little within them- 
selves that begs for the saying. They have 
no ideals burning into their souls that de- 
mand communication with the world as the 
only means of releasing their own pent-up 
force of publishing. These men, when they 
own a magazine, hire and fire editors and 
writers in order to find a combination ‘hat 
clicks. When they find it, they look for a 
cheaper team that will do the same job. 
When a team fails, they don’t know why 
because they have within themselves no 
standard of what it is they wish to com- 
municate to readers. 








From Boy To Writer 


In One Night 


One night in Paris he learned how 


to live grandly, to experience as a 


writer should. 


John Howard Griffin 


— MANY PUBLISHED authors I often lec- 
ture at creative writing classes and 
conferences, and so I have met many aspir- 
ing fellow-writers. And, of course, I have 
been asked a lot of questions which I try to 
answer as honestly as possible. One of the 
most baffling ones is ““How much background 
education do I need to be a writer? It 
seems to me that the greatest background 
education and too often the most neglected 
is experience. By this I do not mean a wild 
dashing about from place to place, and 
love affair to love affair; I mean rather 
an ability to make experience out of every- 
thing that happens to you. Experience for 
the writer is in many ways an attitude of 
mind; it is an ability to feel adventure in 
the smallest things in life, a walk in the 
rain, if you like. It is this sense of adven- 
ture which many young writers lack, and 
yet I am sure it can be developed. Perhaps 
I can explain this best by telling you about 
something that happened to me, when I 
was eighteen years old. 


I was a student living in a tiny attic 
room in Tours, France. It was a winter 
afternoon and I was huddled before a small 
stove reading an announcement about Kir- 
sten Flagstad’s coming Paris performance in 
Tristan and Isolde. It was to be a single 
gala appearance and a friend had told me 
that this was something I shouldn’t miss. I 
got out my savings and began to figure. If 
I went third-class, and bought the cheapest 
ticket I had just enough to go; but not 
enough to buy a meal or get a room. Go- 
ing to Paris would mean a night under a 
bridge or in a doorway and a day without 
food. I had never done anything like 
this. I was far from adventurous then; I 
was a studious scientist. The whole idea 


horrified me. But I knew that if I didn’t 
go, I might regret it all my life. I decided 
to go, and that decision had far-reaching 
effects. The experience I had that night 
made me what is known as “adventure- 
prone” and probably was directly respon- 
sible for my becoming a writer. 




















There are few other vocations that list 
such a high percentage of adventure-prone 
people. Almost all writers—from Dante to 
Hemingway — are capable of tremendous 
intellectual adventure. They give the im- 
pression of living grandly, even when iso- 
lated in a lonely room over a work desk. 
We think of them as people, to whom 
things happen. 

An adventure-prone person is not simply 
someone assaulted by a set of adventurous 
circumstances. Rather he is someone who 
can see adventure where the rest of us are 
blind to it. 

It appears to be a matter of condition- 
ing, a technique that can be acquired, 

Actual physical adventure has relatively 
little to do with it. This is proved by the 
cloistered nuns who sometimes lead most 
vivid and fascinating lives. On the other 
hand we have the classic example of the 
big game hunter in Africa, sitting on his 
folding chair, swizzling his rum and won- 
dering where in hell all the excitement is. 

In an effort to understand what makes 
an experience high adventure for one per- 
son while the same experience merely jades 
and bores another, let’s go back to that 
night in Paris and see what happened to 
that 18-year-old boy. 

After the opera, which was magnificent, 
I faced a cold and drizzly night in a strange 
city with nothing in my pocket except a 
return ticket to Tours. I was hungry and 
cold and had no idea where to turn. I be- 
gan walking and looking for some place to 
shelter me from the weather. 

When I was about to give up, I saw a 
chestnut vendor folding up his roasting- 
stand for the night. I went up to him and 
asked where a man “without a sou” could 
sleep. He told me of a place called the 
Cour de Rohan, a thirteenth century sector 
across the river from Notre Dame. He ex- 
plained that the old quarters gyere for the 
poor, that the doors were never closed, and 
that I could probably sleep under the stair- 
well without being disturbed. 

He gave me a sack of hot chestnuts to 
warm my hands and we walked together 
to the narrow passageway leading into the 
cour. I gazed down the cobblestoned pass- 





age, toward a yellowish, mist-surrounded 
street lamp at the other end. 

“Enter any of the doors,” he said, and 
left. I tried a couple of the doors which 
were so low I had to stoop to look in. The 
air inside was fetid. At the third door, I 
decided they would all smell the same, so 
I entered and felt for the stairway. I 
walked around behind it and forced myself 
to stretch out on the grimy flagstone floor. 

For a time I was acutely aware of my 
discomfort, of the hardness and filth of the 
floor, of the chill that crept in under my 
clothes. I was desolate, lonely and some- 
what frightened. The opera was forgotten; 
I was totally absorbed in my misery. 

But slowly, another feeling aroused me 
from my self-preoccupation. It occured to 
me that all of this was interesting. I began 
to detach myself from my discomfort, and 
as I did so, I realized that this was an ‘ex- 
perience worth having—or rather, one that 
would someday be worth having had. I 
asked myself how many men had ever slept 
under the stairway of a thirteenth century 
house? To sleep in a comfortable bed was 
fine, but if you looked at it in a certain 
way, this was fine, too. I would forget the 
many nights spent in comfort and safety, 
but I knew that I would never forget this 
night. Therefore it was worth experiencing, 
worth giving myself up to. 

All things took on new values. The floor 
became instead of something hard and tor- 





. . « Stretched out on the grimy flagstone floor. 
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menting, stones that had been laid there 
centuries before with pride by some crafts- 
man. It became a thing which had known 
the weight of saints and sinners long dead. 
It became itself, giving up its secrets to me; 
because instead of immersing it in myself, 
I was immersing myself in it. 

All I had done was change my attitude. 
I was still miserable, but it had become un- 
important. I had ceased to be a person 
judging everything on the basis of pleasure 
or comfort. I had gone out of myself to 
the value of things in themselves and I 
have never since been able to step back 
consistently into mere self-interest. 

This is the crucial difference between the 
person whose life is monotonous and the 
one who is adventure-prone. It is also a 
crucial point in the richness and originality 
of a writer’s work. 

The true writer is an observer of all 
things, and quite especially of himself. If 
he sees death close at hand, or the tragic 
break-up of his own marriage; or suffers 
any discomfort, he has the strange consola- 
tion, although hating the experience, of 
knowing that even the worst of life is grist 
for his mill; that all of these things, the 
seemingly tragic, along with the seemingly 
pleasant, will teach and develop, and en- 
rich his work. 

Most of us live too protected. We do not 
value our work enough to sacrifice our- 
selves for it. Life must be a continuing 
education for the writer. He must learn 
to abstract constantly from every second 
of the day. Goethe said: “Talent is formed 
in solitude, character in the stream of life.”’ 
Character must exist and yet it must always 
be in formation in order to render talent 
fruitful. It will be only half-developed if 
we live too sheltered and too much in- 
volved in the creature comforts. A good 
way to judge if we are developing into 
“natural” writers is this. The next time 
we get caught in the rain, see if we are 
inclined to curse its discomfort or to study 
the feel of it on our faces, rolling down 
from our hair, stippling the backs of our 
hands. 

When you can do this instead of curse 
you have an essential ingredient for good 
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writing. You will have had a unique ex- 
perience because no other person will have 
identical reactions to the rain. 


To develop this ability of detachment I 
always advise beginning writers to keep a 
journal with total honesty (and with no 
thought of another’s ever seeing it), their 
feelings, problems, emotions, reactions, ran- 
dom thoughts, temptations and all of the 
private dramas and dreams of their days. 


This is an important discipline for many 
reasons. It is writing, gaining facility and 
technique. But far more important, if it is 
kept honestly, it will give the writer a true 
knowledge of himself and others. It will 
show true motives for a wide range of con- 
ditional fluctuation. At first, it is humbling 
to see oneself without illusions; but it is the 
best way to self-knowledge, wisdom and 
compassion and _ incidentally to better 
writing. 

It allows the writer to create from his 
own truest source. Literary historian Max- 
well Geismar recently stated: “The real 
question for the novelist of this period is 
how to escape from the balm of modera- 
tion and the bane of normalcy.” All of us 
are covered by layers of prejudices, false 
values, vanities, inflated-ego concepts. 

Keeping an honest journal allows us to 
rip this dulling curtain off our thoughts. 
The act of creation is far more profound 
than most of us consciously realize. It 
comes up mysteriously from the very depths 
of a being, and that “soundbox” which is 
the spirit must be tempered and balanced 
as near as possible to the truth to produce 
the truest work. 





John Howard Griffin has two major novels 
under his belt. His first novel, The Devil Rides 
Outside, was a best-seller. His latest, Nuni, is pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin and Company, and 
deals with the experience of a middle-aged Amer- 
ican who is thrust among primitive savages in the 
Fiji Islands. Much of the background material in 
both novels is from Griffin’s own experience. After 
the war he lived for a year in a French Monas- 
tery which provides the setting for The Devil 
Rides Outside, and during the war, as a language 
specialist, he lived among primitive savages. Al- 
though he is now blind as a result of wartime 
injuries, Griffin leads an active life with his wife 
and two children. 


























One line of good dialog can 


be worth ten of narrative. 


F. A. Rockwell 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a poor 
minister who bought a used car and 
didn’t have the gasoline to run it. Much 
like the author who had a good plot (new 
or used, but good) and didn’t have the 
dialogue to make it go. That’s what Dia- 
log is—the fuel to keep your story moving. 
To feed your fiction high-powered dia- 
logue that speeds it straight to publication 
you need to be sure that each line of talk 
does something for the story instead of clut- 
tering it with mere chatter. It is a good 
idea to check your dialog after your story 
is written, if you prefer to cut then rather 
than before writing. See if your story talk 
doesn’t fulfill one or more of these dramatic 
functions: 


1. DOES IT SPEED UP THE story? Dialogue 
should short-cut your writing, concentrate 
and economize by using fewer words and 
shorter sentences than narrative. Good 
conversation plunges to the point; uses 
simple words. If you study dialog open- 
ings of published stories, you will see how 
they carry you into the plot, clarifying the 
problem, setting off conflict, and establish- 
ing suspense. Try rewriting them without 
dialogue and see how many more words 
and how much longer it takes to get the 
same story moving 

Here is a sample from a Colliers story 


titled “Obituary.” 





That dialog dilemma 





“All right!” My kusband was nearly 
shouting, standing between his chair and 
the breakfast table, his napkin in his fist. 
Then he dropped his voice, but he was 
still mad. 

“So I talked in my sleep, for once. So I 
said ‘Marie. So I dream every night and 
never told you about it.” 

That’s one of his most irritating habits 
in an argument—beginning sentences with 
“so. 

“He stood there a moment, but then he 
sat down again, dropping his napkin sul- 
lenly on the table. 

“I don’t actually know anyone named 
Marie,” he said, “I give you my word. So 
what do you want to know? What the 
dreams are about?” 

“Suit yourself.” I took a sip of coffee. 

He shrugged. “There’s nothing to tell. 
Theyre uninteresting. Boring. That’s the 
only reason I never mentioned them. I just 
dream I’m this guy. The same guy, every 
night. And in the dreams I go through his 
whole day from beginning to end!” 


2. DOES IT CHARACTERIZE THE SPEAKER? 


One of dialog’s most vital functions is 
Self-Description. The speaker’s words 
should help to show his basic traits, aims, 
and desires. Each person must speak from 
the inside out. To do this you need to 
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have your characterization worked out thor- 
oughly. 


The most effective way to accentuate 
characterization is, of course, by using con- 
trasting personalities, whose opposite traits 
are stressed by their self-revealing words, 
as we find in War and Peace. Selfish, shal- 
low Princess Elaine chides sweet, patient 
Princess Lisa for obeying her husband and 
staying with his family in the country dur- 
ing her confinement. Elaine scoffs: “J 
could never stand being cooped up in the 
country away from all the excitement of 
Moscow.” 


Princess Lisa replies: “J don’t like it, 
either, but my husband wants it this way. 
After all, Elaine, you and I are quite dif- 


ferent, you know.” 


Later Elaine’s character is consistent 
when she refuses to go to the country with 
her own husband, Pierre, while he cares 
for his lands, schools, and hospitals there. 
“Fools will continue to die in the hospitals 
without you, Pierre; and idiots will teach 
rubbish in the schools without you... I 
have important things to do in Moscow— 
dozens of dresses to order, things to buy. 
You go to the country alone. I'll stay here. 
You'll appreciate me much more after you 
have been away from me.” Dialog gives 
you characterization “from the horse’s 
mouth,” that is, characters tell who they 
are by what they say—their attitudes about 
life and people. But it is not only what 
they say that helps to characterize through 
dialog, but how they say it. Even though 
the voice cannot be heard in the written 
word, there is much that can be done in 
fictional writing to convey whether a per- 
son speaks softly or loudly, slowly or fast. 
A shy person is often inarticulate, the words 
come hesitantly and are repeated. Your 
dialog can help to build the total picture 
of your story characters. Brogue and coun- 
try dialects help establish locals, of course, 
but the beginner should stay away from 
such devices unless he has an unusually 
good ear for speech differences and a sound 
knowledge of the area about which he is 
writing. 
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3. DOES IT 


INTENSIFY EMOTION? Dialog 
that speaks from the heart stimulates an 
emotional response that is greater than a 
narrative statement of emotion. We are 
more affected by a crippled child who says 
to us: “Please help me walk and run and 
play” than by cold, impersonal poster- 
words: GIVE TO THE MARCH OF DIMES. This 
was realized by the sightless man who 
changed his sign: HELP THE BLIND to II 
IS APRIL AND I CANNOT SEE! 

In an emotional scene it is best to inte- 
grate dialog with narrative to create a 
maximum emotional effect. They are 
equally important, like two hands playing 
one song. This is true in describing any 
emotion, joy or grief, hatred or love, rage 
or tenderness, pity or contempt. 

See how emotional narrative and dia- 
log blend together to fortify each other 
in the following passage from A Certain 
Smile, Francoise Sagan’s new novel, in 
which Dominique isn’t as gay, lighthearted, 
and immoral as she had thought herself to 
be. She’s excruciatingly in love with married 
Luc, who still does not take their affair 
too seriously. He says: 

“When I get back, you'll have forgotten 
me.” 

“Why should I?” 

“My poor darling, you'd be so much 
better off, so much better .. .” He stopped 
the car. 

I looked at him. His face was taut and 
grieved. So he knew. He knew exactly 
what I felt. He was no longer just a man. 
He was a friend as well. Suddenly I clung 
to him. I laid my cheek against his and 
found myself saying incredible things. “Luc, 
I can’t bear it. You mustn’t leave me. I 
can’t live without you. I’m so terribly alone. 
It’s more than I can bear.” 


4. DOES IT ADD FLAVOR, ATMOSPHERE, AND 
LOCAL COLOR? One of the best reasons for 
writing about the people, profession, region, 
or locality you know best is that you're 
familiar with the specific jargon or termi- 
nology and the dialog will ring true. One 
of the main reasons people read is to learn 
vicariously of other places, other jobs and 
background. 
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But you really have to know your local 
speech and the devices for portraying it in 
print before you use it in fiction, or it will 
irritate and stick out like a sore thumb. 
And, of course, your fictional speech should 
never be so distorted from the average 
reader’s language that he would have diffi- 
culty understanding it. 


Colorful talk that most readers have 
been exposed to is all right; teen-age jar- 
gon; some slang, if it doesn’t become stale; 
jive-talk; some professional expressions; 
horse-track or underworld terms, etc. Movies 
and teleplays like “Dragnet” have educated 
the reading public to these, just as the War 
familiarized us with army and navy terms 
so that we don’t have any trouble with a 
passage like: 

the exec’s eyes moved from the 
“Don’t Give Up The Ship!” legend on the 
wall to the row of officers. Gentlemen! We 
have got to fumigate our own house. I want 
you to drop everything else and comb your 
sections, fore and aft, scupper to scupper, 
to root this snake out. The mutineer has 
got to be found!” 





5. DOES IT ENTERTAIN? Lots of dialogue 
is yeasty and lightens the texture of your 
style. As Max Eastman said, “Repartee is 
a duel fought with the points of jokes.” 
Dialogue can glitter, scintillate, and create 
humor. If you see two stories, one with lots 
of brief dialogue, the other almost solid 
narrative, you expect the first to be gay and 
entertaining, requiring little thought and 
concentration—the second, serious, maybe 
even tragic. This is not always so, but con- 
versation does lend itself to lighter ‘treat- 
ment. It is hard to be consistently witty in 
narrative. 

The best humor effect is created by 
rapid-fire, undiluted dialogue. Pearl tells 
the first-person narrator he’ll have to get 
on the good side of her uncle: 

He’s really not so tough. He’s a 
pushover for flattery. Give him some sweet 
talk.” 

“About what?” I asked. 

“He’s in the construction business. Talk 
about that.” 

“I don’t know anything about construc- 
tion.” 


(Continued on page 80) 





How To Write Professionally 


By Keith Vining and Chic Manwaring 


For the ten cent a word market: Jill 
swam across the lake . . . 
For the five cent a word market: Though 


the water was cold, Jill swam across the 
lake 


For two cents a word: Poising gracefully 
for an instant, Jill dove into the blueygreen 
water. Surfacing, she took a deep breath 


and began slowly swimming across the 
lake 


For one cent a word: Her lithe figure a 
deep tan from the summer sun, Jill rose, 
stretched and wandered slowly to the 
water’s edge. One pink toe dipped into the 
water. Then two pink toes. Then one pink 
foot—then two little pink feet. She stood 


for a moment silhouetted against the golden 
sunset, little blue-green waves lapping 
gently against her slim, curvaceous legs. 
She thought desperately, “Why must I do 
this?” Then before she could weaken she 
plunged into the cold, unfriendly water, 
feeling the chill bite into her very bones as 
she swam frantically across the lake 


For one-quarter cent 2 word: Square 
formula No. 4. Consult Thesaurus and 
Sears Roebuck Catalogue for additional 
wordage needed to cover extra paper, en- 
velopes and stamps required for volume 
production. 


And/or: Get a job. 








Plots 





between the lines 


HE MOST EXCITING STORY IDEAS are 
, pe that spring full-blown like the 
hallucinations of a dipso. The characters 
are vivid, the dialogue is ready-made, and 
you have only to transcribe the vision. Later, 
because there was no creative effort con- 
nected with this tour de force, you feel like 
a sheepish thief. It’s as if you had stuck 
your hand in an old pair of pants and 
pulled out a wad of bank notes. The only 
explanation for such easy loot is inspiration. 

The trouble with inspiration, however, is 
that it comes around about as frequently 
as Haley’s Comet. There is no way to force 
or woo it, and a producing writer simply 
can’t afford to wait for it. Gag writers and 
similar fauna solve the problem of creating 
“new” ideas where none exist by simply 
borrowing one another’s vehicles, filing the 
serial numbers off of them and perhaps 
repainting them. This process is known in 
the trade as “The Switch.” 

A fiction writer normally finds such 
tactics either unavailable or unacceptable. 
Aside from the more definite laws of plagi- 
arism that prevail in his profession, he 
usually has a highly individual pride of 
authorship. Nevertheless, there is a way 





Willard Marsh’s short stories have appeared in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, PLAYBOY, ELLERY 
QUEEN’s and other top magazines. That his plot 
approach has merit is born out by the fact that 
many of his stories have made anthologies of 
“bests,” to wit, THE BEST SATURDAY EVENING 
POST sToriES 1954, THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
stories 1953, 0. HENRY PRIZE sTORIES 1956, 
and others. At present he is taking advantage of 
low living costs in Mexico. 
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Every published story is 


a treasure store of plot ideas 
By Willard Marsh 


your favorite author’s stories can, by per- 
fectly legitimate resynthesis, become your 
own, and the resemblance between them 
will be non-existent. It goes like this. 

You are sitting around on a futile after- 
noon rereading some of Steinbeck’s stories 
and thinking what fool-proof products of 
inspiration they must have been. One in 
particular, a gem called “Johnny Bear,” 
seems completely unique, the characters 
incapable of duplication. There is the first- 
person narrator, the hangers-on at the 
Buffalo Bar, the bartender, the two old 
maid sisters (one dominant, the other de- 
pendent) who symbolize whatever gen- 
tility and civilization there is in the village 
of Loma. And finally Johnny Bear himself, 
the powerful idiot with a genius for mimick- 
ing anything he overhears, which he repeats 
to the barflies who buy him whisky if it is 
spicy enough. The story’s payoff comes 
when Johnny Bear is about to go into a 
dialogue which will reveal that the younger 
old maid has committed suicide because 
she has been gat with child by the Chinese 
field hand ... An inimitable, powerful 
story—but actually only one of a number 
of stories that this cast could yield. Let’s 
take a look at some of the others. 


Musings in the Afternoon 


There’s one about the relationship of the 
sisters, from the viewpoint of either or both. 
Perhaps the dependent one is about to 
plunge into an indian summer love affair, 
then discovers she is being victimized. Maybe 
she goes ahead with it anyway, because 




















bought love is often better than none. 
Or maybe the older sister ruins the affair, 
and the younger one feels the need for 
reprisal, or even murder. Then maybe this 
can be a story about any idiot, or his social 
equivalent, with a gift. Or perhaps he only 
thinks he has a gift. Take it from his view- 
point, and make the payoff the dramatic 
discovery that he actually has no gift, and 
never did. 

Shove a piece of paper in the typewriter. 
leave ample margins and get it down as 
fast as you can. And to insure continuous 
flow, don’t worry about 
herence: 

There’s this sort of village idiot, he sells 
newspapers to support himself: and people 
humor him and give him odd jobs. When 
he was mother wanted him to 
have some small accomplishment he could 
take pride in: so she taught him to memorize 
the capitals of all the forty-eight states. 
Whenever he peddles a paper he says, “Hey 
Officer Flannigan ask me a capital, go on 
ask me one,” 


grammar or Co- 


young, his 


and sure and bejaysus you can 
never stump him. Everyone praises him ex- 
travagantly and this is what he lives for. 
Then this one day he’s at the home of a 
customer, trimming the lawn. The boy of 
the family, a hideous little snot, comes out 
to jive the idiot. The idiot, in self-defense, 
reveals his great gift—but the little kid is 
contemptuous: “Anybody can do that, 
dummy. I can say them alphabetically.” 
And he begins reciting, taunting sadistically, 
“Montgomery, Alabama; Phoenix, Arizona: 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia...” And now we go into the idiot’s 
mind and see him in a projection of his 
future, his world completely collapsed 
around him To put an end to this 
torment, the idiot grabs the lawn shears and 
drives them the little kid’s throat. 
Not bad: it’s an anecdote that 
your with a_ beginning. 


into 
holds 
interest, middle 
and end, which makes it a short story by 
definition. Now all that remains is to jot 
notes wide margins you’ve left, 
then retype the whole thing slowly, adding 
as much color, detail and dialogue that 


in those 


comes naturally to mind, 


and you'll end up 





with a synopsis that will write itself. Finally, 
you translate the first sentence of your 
synopsis into dramatic action: 

It was late in the afternoon when Albert 
came lumbering up to his onan corner 
stand, panting. The papers already 


there, tossed in a bundle from the GAZETTE 
sedan. He fumbled the twine loose, began 
to count them hurriedly. There should have 


been fifty, but the 
ently time 
This story appeared in the Autumn 1947 
issue of the SOUTHWEST REVIEW as my first 
published story, and if I remember 
rectly. received distinguished mention in 
Martha Folevy’s**Best American Short Stories 
1948.” Old as it is, it’s still not public 
domain—but think of all the stories it can 
Let’s take a look at the cast: there’s 
and father of the monstrous 
there’s the kid himself. Begin by 
How raise a 
in one’s bosom? Is the mother over- 


total came out differ- 
each 


cor- 


vield. 
the mothe 
little kid: 
asking 
viper 


questions. does one 
indulgent? Does she have some emotional 
armlock on the 


figure, he 


father 
an older 


(such as her young 
man) that he 
permits it? Is the kid contemptuous of the 
father? Should it be from his viewpoint? 
What happens when-and-then-how-and- 
what-if ; 

And when you get it in print, just think 
of how many other writers you'll be provid- 


being 





ing raw material for when they’re stuck 
for a_ plot. 
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The idiot grabbed the lawn shears. 









Top article writer Hal Borland (over 350 


articles in leading magazines) 


has written ‘a book full of excellent 


advice on writing and selling non-fiction. 


This is Chapter 6 from his book. 


By Hal Borland 























OU HAVE your material in hand. You 

have all your memoranda, all your re- 
search notes. You have organized this ma- 
terial so you can find what you want—no 
small achievement, by the way. 

There it is. You have read it, familiar- 
ized yourself with it, wondered if there is 
enough in one category, if there is not too 
much in another. If it happens to be a 
particularly fruitful topic, you have won- 
dered how you are going to cram it all into 


an article 5,000 to 6,000 words long. 


You know, at least in a fairly clear way, 
what you want to do with this material, 
where you want to go with it. It has shaped 
itself in your own mind. You know what 
it means, where you should come out at 
the end of your piece. You must know 
that. Now the problem is where to begin. 


The Lead 


At least nine times out of ten the lead 
will be the most difficult part of an article. 
In your lead you must catch the reader’s at- 


From How To Write And Sell Non-Fiction, by Hal Borland, published by Ronald Press Company. Copyright 1956 


by Hal Borland. 
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tention. You must make him feel that here 
is a topic that is important to him, or amus- 
ing, or interesting; and you must make him 
want to keep on reading. Some editors say 
that unless a writer catches the attention in 
the first paragraph the piece is a failure. 
Others give the writer the whole first page 
in which to catch the attention. But, in 
any case, you must get into your story with 
a running start. 


I like to catch the attention in the first 
sentence. It can’t always be done, and 
sometimes the casual lead or the delayed 
lead is better. But here are a few first sen- 
tences which I believe are good interest- 
catchers. They are quoted at random from 
my own files of articles I wrote. 

Berwick, Pa., is the nation’s No. 1 tank 
town. 

This was on a story about the manufac- 
ture of military tanks in a factory at Ber- 
wick. 

The first man who milked a cow and 
discovered that milk turns sour unwittingly 
discovered fermentation. 

This was on a story about fermentation 
processes and products. 

Adam was the first countryman. 

From an article on country life. 

A beach is any place where ocean and 
land meet on approximately even terms. 
This story was about beaches. 

John Stewart Curry is as American as a 
cornfield, as midwestern as the Missouri 
River. 

A story about John Stewart Curry, the 
artist, and his work. 

America shouldwt starve this year. 

From a story about harvest all over the 
United States. 

None of those sentences compresses the 
subject matter of the story which follows. 
but all of them do give some idea of what 
the story is going to be about and all in- 
dicate the tone of the story. Whether they 
are provocative statements or not, they do 
catch the attention. That was their pur- 


pose. 

Any lead serves two purposes. It catches 
the reader’s attention and makes him want 
to read on. And it gives the writer a chance 
to go on writing and get into his story. 








When he has written his lead he is on his 
way. He knows where he is going and how 
to get there. He has set his own tone. He 
has, in a sense, shown in that lead that he 
is master of his material. 


Filling the Wastebasket 


I have heard it said that the way to 
write a story is to begin and keep writing, 
and when you have finished your story you 
throw away the first two pages. That way, 
according to this theory, you always come 
out with a good lead. And there is just 
enough truth in that notion to make it pro- 
vocative. 

Most writers spend hours on leads. When 
I go through my wastebasket after I finish 
a story I always find ten discarded leads for 
every discarded page later in the story. But 
time spent on the lead is not really wasted. 
In groping for the best lead one always goes 
over the whole mass of material, sorting 
and classifving it. The struggle with the 
lead is. in a sense, a struggle with the whole 
story. 

So the matter of building a lead is really 
a matter of disciplining the mind and shap- 
ing the whole story. 

Roughly speaking, there are the summary 
lead, the shock lead, the delayed lead, the 
anecdote lead, the atmospheric lead, and 
variants and combinations of all of them. 


The summary lead is closely akin to the 
lead on a newspaper story. In it the writer 
sums up the essential points he is going to 
discuss or he makes the point that he will 
nuke again when he has presented all his 
material. Suppose it is a story about hous- 
ing. The summary lead might say “Amer- 
ica needs ten million new dwellings and 
the need is growing so fast that our present 
rate of building can never catch up.” 


The shock lead depends on a startling 
statement. Some writers use it habitually. 
It can lead to hysterical writing, since the 
shock lead promises a startling story and 
unless the writer delivers what he has prom- 
ised, unless he keeps up to that level of 
scare-point writing, he is bound to lose the 
attention. On the housing story a shock 
lead might say “Ten million Americans are 
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living in hovels!” Complete with exclama- 
tion point. The danger is that a half-truth, 
such as that one, may be presented as whole 
truth merely for shock effect. 


The delayed lead is a means of backing 
into a story. It is deceptively deliberate. It 
is difficult to use effectively, even though it 
looks like the easiest trick of all. It can be 
very effective on a particular kind of story. 
One delayed lead on our housing story 
might be thus: “A hundred years ago all a 
man needed to provide a house for him- 
self was an axe and a patch of timber. He 
felled the trees himself, notched them, 
peeled them if he was a meticulous man, 
laid out a floor plan, put down a few stones 
for a foundation, and called in his neigh- 
bors for a house-raising. Homes were simple 
and housing was no problem. But those 
simple days are gone forever. Homes are 
now complex, and the housing problem in 
America is acute.” 


Lead With a Story 


The anecdote lead can be very effective. 
It really is a form of parable writing, since 
it takes one incident and applies it to the 
whole of the story. It has picturesque pos- 
sibilities and it can be entertaining. Awk- 
wardly handled, however, it can be dull or 
sentimental or pompous or inconsequential. 
It can be nothing more than a waste of 
space. It requires skill and adroit handling 
to be at all successful. Suppose we try an 
ancedote lead for the housing story: 

“Out in Indiana a carpenter named Bill 
Jones decided fifteen years ago that he 
could build all the houses his town would 
ever need. He had it all figured out on a 
basis of population. “This is a small town,’ 
he said. ‘Five new houses a year will be all 
it needs, and I can build them.’ So he built 
twenty-five houses in the next five years 
and put all the other carpenters out of busi- 
ness. Then the town began to grow. To 
keep up, Bill Jones had to build fifty houses, 
twice his original schedule, in the next five 
years. By that time he was losing ground 
steadily. Today he is building fifteen new 
houses a year and he still can’t catch up. 
‘This town,’ Bill Jones said the other day, 
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‘is too big for its britches. I can’t keep up 
with it, no matter how hard I try!’ And 
Bill Jones’s problems are not unique. They 
are being repeated in almost every town 
and city in America. We are all growing so 
fast our builders can’t keep up.” 


The atmospheric lead is also a tricky one 
which can fall flat or be highly effective. It 
calls for excellent writing. It requires a 
sensitive writer, one with imagination, to 
do it well. And even then it may fail dis- 
mally. Its purpose is to create an atmo- 
sphere against which the factual story can 
be told. It can be poignant, it can be 
eloquent, or it can be the worst kind of fine 
writing. On our now rather frayed housing 
story, an atmospheric lead might start this 
way: 

“Walk through any town or city in 
America and you will come eventually to 
the worn and tired relics of yesterday’s 
builders. You will find them on the fringe 
of the business district, or over near the gas 
‘tanks, or down beside the railroad tracks. 
They are old houses, now stripped of their 
grandeur and reduced to the status of tene- 
ments — dirty, neglected, overcrowded 
There they stand, a dismal monument to 
growth and change, a blot on the face of 
the community. But there they are, crum- 
bling, shored up, dingy and comfortless, 
shelter for those who cannot find shelter 
anywhere else. People live there four and 
five to the room, simply because there aren’t 
enough houses to go around.” 


There are variants on all these leads, and 
there are combinations of them. Go through 
any magazine and read the leads and you 
will probably find several which do not 
even classify in this way. Each story has 
its own lead which is dictated, in a large 
degree, by the story itself. And by the per- 
sonality and viewpoint of the writer, in- 
evitably. 

Nobody can tell you, without knowing 
the story you are going to tell, whether the 
lead you try first is a good one or a bad one 
All anyone—another writer, an editor, a 
layman reader—can tell you is whether or 
not your projected lead catches his interest. 
You, the writer, are the best judge at that 
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2 © « When I go through my wastebasket 
I always find ten discarded leads. 


stage. At least, you are the only judge 
available. Your own instinct, your sense of 
form and order, will have to serve you. 

Now and then a lead comes easily. Praise 
God for such happy times. If you are like 
most writers, you will learn in time how 
rare are such occasions. It doesn’t matter 
how long you write, you will always have 
lead trouble most of the time. 

The writer’s prayer might be: “Give me 
this day my daily bread, and a good lead. 
I'll carry on from there.” 


Body of the Story 


Once the lead is set, or established suffi- 
ciently that you know where you begin and 
what tone your article is going to have, you 
move on into the substance of the story. 
The lead may take more time than any 
other part, but the body of the story, that 
major part which lies between the lead and 
the conclusion, is the bulk of the whole 
piece. If the lead is designed to catch the 
reader, the body of the story must hold 
him and give him what you have promised. 

Here, in the body of the story, your 
ability as an organizer will show its quality. 
Here you will have to array your facts and 
sort them out and do your discarding. The 
body of any story is built like a structure, 
piece by piece and all interlocking. It is a 
demonstration of the writer’s thought proc- 
esses, his logic and his reasoning. 

It may be that this is a chronological 
story. In your lead you have entered the 
story at a dramatic point which is not the 
real beginning, in respect to time. Then 
you must weave your way back to the be- 
ginning, pick up the threads, and go on 
from there. Chronology is the simplest 
way to tell any story. Using it, you merely 
start at the beginning, lay your ground- 
work of facts and action, and follow them 
through, cause and effect, until you have 
tied it up. 

Chronology itself, however, can be a 
trap. It can tempt the writer to include 
trivia simply because the trivial happened 
at a certain point. The basic rule here 
is that one must follow cause directly 
through to effect without getting lost and 
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without going down side paths that lead no- 
where. Keep the end in sight. Strip away 
all material that does not build some part 
of the central structure. 


Mystery Devices 


Sometimes the material calls for what 
may be termed a reverse chronology. It 
may be that the story you are telling starts 
with a result and then shuttles back to tell 
what happened to achieve that result. That 
is often true of a story of a discovery or a 
process, particularly one which is already 
well known. The story may consist of the 
unknown incidents which led to the known 
result. In that case you are unraveling what 
amounts to a kind of mystery, and to sus- 
tain interest you have to reveal your story 
bit by bit. This is not easy, but it can be 
very effective. 

The body of the story must have shape 
and meaning. It is never a loose accumu- 
lation of material. The writer must know 
how to shape it into a structure, and he 
must keep the outlines of that structure 
always in sight—of himself, but not of the 
reader. To the reader the story should flow 
as naturally as good conversation, without 
awkward pauses or changes of subject. And 
that is where the writer’s skill with transi- 
tions meets its test. He must move from 
point to point with an ease that seems in- 
evitable. 

Here, too, the writer’s ability to build a 
solid paragraph will be tested. Any para- 
graph which frays out or wanders off in 
another direction will immediately lose or 
confuse the reader. Keep to the topic, 
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paragraph by paragraph. Make the para- 
graphs lead into each other. The proof 
of a well-built story always seemed to me 
to lie in the difficulty one would have in 
cutting it. If a whole paragraph can be 
dropped out without loss of meaning, that 
paragraph didn’t belong there in the first 
place. 

This may seem like a ruthless rule, but 
try it on your own scripts and see what it 
does for your writing. And for your think- 
ing. Sometimes a seemingly needless para- 
graph can be tied into the surrounding 
story by the addition of one sentence which 
makes it not only pertinent but essential. 
Or it can be rephrased to show its impor- 
tance to the story. If these methods fail, it 
probably does not belong in the story. Kill 
it. You will have a better script without it. 

What you are. trying to do is build a 
fabric of facts and ideas to prove a point or 
demonstrate a purpose. 


Here Is That Why Again 


This may be easier to do if you keep in 
mind, at every step, the underlying ques- 
tion why? Why did this happen? Why was 
this done in exactly this way? Why did this 
person act as he did? Why did he say this? 
Why is this fact important? Answer the 
whys in every paragraph and you will auto- 
matically write a tight-knit article. 

Ask these questions of yourself and you 
will save yourself a good deal of work. Why 
did I put this paragraph here? Why is this 
fact important? Why am I interested in 
what this person said, enough interested to 
quote him? If you can come up with satis- 














factory answers for yourself you will prob- 
ably have the answers your readers will 
want, consciously or unconsciously. 


In bulk, the body of your article will 
cover at least three-fourths of your space, 
sometimes even more. In a sense, then, it 
deserves the greater part of your attention. 
If you spend a long time on your lead, how- 
ever, you are—as was said before—probably 
unconsciously working on the body of the 
piece at the same time. You were apprais- 
ing the material that goes into it. 


To return to the hypothetical housing 
story, whatever lead we put on it merely 
makes the statement that there are not 
enough houses for all those who need 
houses. Anybody can say that. It neither 
proves nor explains anything. But the body 
of the story must give the details, the proof 
and the explanation, to back up the open- 
ing statement. We must show how many 
houses there are, how many are being built, 
how they are being built, why there aren’t 
more of them, why there is a constantly 
growing need. The whole substance of the 
argument, the body of fact behind the orig- 
inal statement, must be there to make a 
story. 

That is the test: Are the facts there? Is 
the material complete? Does it add up? 
Is it arranged in logical and effective order? 
How much extraneous material is included, 
and why? 

Many a story with a mediocre lead has 
been successful simply because it had a 
good, substantial, well-organized body. 
Leads can be remedied, smartened up, and 
brightened up. But unless the body of the 
story is there, solid and convincing and 
readable, all the tinkering in the world with 
the lead can’t make a story out of it. 


The Conclusion 


The conclusion can be the simplest part 
of a story. If the preceding parts of the 
story are properly built, the conclusion can 
be simple and even inevitable. It is, in 
effect, a summation of what went before, 
a tying up of threads and meanings in such 
a way that the story is not only brought to 
a conclusion but is completed. 





However, the conclusion may and often 
does require both thought and work out of 
all proportions to its length. Even if it is an 
obvious conclusion from what went before, 
it should be succinctly stated and should 
have color and pith. It may even be a 
kind of snapper to the whole story, a sum- 
mary which ties it up with a final para- 
graph or sentence so pungent, so apt and 
striking, that the reader will remember it 
long after he has forgotten the basic facts. 
Such a sentence or paragraph seldom comes 
tripping from the tongue or typewriter. It 
usually requires a good deal of sweat. 

There is always the temptation, when a 
writer gets to the last page of a story, to tie 
it up in a hurry and be through with it. 
This is natural. The job is all but finished. 
- Resist that temptation. Don’t do it that 
way. Even if it seems to flow right through 
to the final period, let it set for a day or 
two. Let it cool off. Then look at it again. 
Does the ending which came so easily still 
seem right? Does it seem inevitable? Is 
that precisely. the way to say it? Is there 
a better way? Sometimes there is. Those 
times are worth the time spent in the cool- 
ing-off period. 

One of the most acute editorial dis- 
appointments comes when a story starts off 
well, moves into the body with good con- 
trol and clear organization, then frays out 
in the last few pages. 

The ending can spoil the whole story. It 
can leave a bad taste in the reader’s mouth. 
Or no taste at all. 

The ideal story ends in such a way that 
the reader says to himself, “This man cer- 
tainly knew what he was writing about! 
I’ll bet he didn’t tell half of what he knows 
in that piece.” 

The traditional newspaper story is no 
model for the article writer. A news story 
crams the vital facts into the lead, then 
doubles back and tells the story in detail. 
The perfect news story can be trimmed, 
paragraph by paragraph from the bottom 
upward, until nothing is left but the lead, 
and the essential facts will be there. 

Not so with an article. A well-written 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Here are top editors answers on 


1957 
Article Markets 


A= oF ours who has been trying to hit the top markets for five years came 
into the office the other day and announced triumphantly that he’d just made 
his first sale to Redbook. To the seasoned pro the thrills come in other ways, but to 
the writer just getting over that hill, success is very sweet. Prospects for more article 
writers breaking the inner circle this year look good. 

We asked the editors of major consumer magazines the questions listed below. 
Reading their answers, these seem the dominant factors. Free-lance article writers’ 
prospects for 1957 are at least as good if not better than in 1956. A top name is good 
but not nearly as important as it used to be. It’s quality writing and depth research 
that sells your piece. Conviction of subject is a must—trumped-up gimmicks won’t 
do. The big impact article, sufficient for the cover blurb, is a constant editorial need. 
Many articles are done on assignment, and any writer who has a good idea, and can 
show the ‘editor that he can write, has a chance to garner one. Doubly so, if you 
have made your way in the first time with a piece on speculation. Major faults on 
rejected material—unawareness of reader interest, imitation of recent material, lack 
of style and organization. 

The constant editorial request “study our magazine and know our slant” is im- 
portant. The editorial reports in WRITER’S DIGEST are valuable guides to cur- 
rent editorial needs and help you select your markets according to your interests, 
talents and article ideas. They eliminate the chore of going through every magazine 
on the newsstand. But, once you have made your choice of market according to 


your subject, nothing can replace a thorough study of the magazine to find out the 
right slant and organization for your article. (M.B.) 
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Here are the questions ... 


What are free-lance article writers’ prospects at your magazine in 1957? 
During 1956, roughly, what percentage of material was bought from free lance 


What is the best type of material for the new writer who wants to sell your 


1) 
2) 
writers? 
3 \ 
magazine? 
4) What is the best material that the “out of New York” writer can offer you? 
5) Would you like to see the following types of articles from free lance writers? 
a) Personality profiles. 
b) Informative articles on particular industries, new medical discoveries. 
c) Expose articles. 
d) As-told-to first-person accounts by authorities. 
e) Historical pieces. 
f) Humorous familiar essay-type articles. 
6) Is there material that is definitely not for your needs? 


~ 


8) What are your rates? 


9) Do you prefer to be queried? 


) Please tell us the variety of lengths that you use. 





...and here the answers 


MAuRINE HALLIBURTON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
The American Mercury, 250 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 
We usually assign political articles to writers 
whose abilities we know, but we sometimes 
buy free lance articles on political subjects 
if especially well done. Not many, however. 
In other fields, we do purchase from the 
free-lance writer. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the free lance article writer’s 
chances are as good as in 1956. We buy a 
large percentage of general articles from 
the free-lancer. Almost any subject of wide 
general interest treated in a well-done ar- 
ticle would be acceptable. We try for a 
wide variety of material in each issue. The 
writer should acquaint himself with the ar- 
ticles used over several months. Most of the 
categories you list under your number five 
question are wanted, with categories b, c 
and d by persons who can write authorita- 
tively on the subjects. Humorous essays are 
used infrequently. We do buy humorous 
short material for fillers. The out of New 
York writer has an equal chance with the 


New Yorker as THE MERCURY has nation- 
wide distribution. Length should be gov- 
erned by the subject matter, but generally 
1,000-3,000 words in length suits our needs. 
Our rates for new contributors are about 
$35 per magazine page. We prefer to be 
queried. 


KENNETH ANDERSON, SPECIAL FEATURES 
Better Homes & Gardens, Meredith Pub. 
Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa 


I believe the free-lance writer will always 
have a good chance if he studies the mar- 
kets and, as far as we are concerned, is on 
the lookout for big impact articles. During 
1956, I would estimate that about 90 per- 
cent of our published material was done on 
assignment, although the articles were as- 
signed to professional free-lancers. This is 
because our editors develop most of the 
story ideas themselves and it would be a 
little difficult for us to publicly announce 
what we are in the market for at a certain 
time. We can’t make any recommendations, 
unfortunately, as to what would be the 
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best possible type of article material since 
our needs change quite frquently on the 
basis of readership surveys, and reader re- 
action. 

As for numbers 4 and 5 of your query, 
we only can say at this time that we are 
very well stocked, in fact over stocked on 
medical, travel, and family profile stories. 
We are buying only big idea stories, the 
“block buster” type which we can plug in 
cover blurbs. We have no fixed standard 
for length or payment and we do prefer to 
be queried first. The queries should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. James Liston, Special Fea- 
tures Department. I would suggest going 
back briefly to No. 6 of your query, that 
many, many writers make the mistake of 
sending us material which we can not use 
and which is a waste both of their own 
time and our time. The best suggestion we 
could make along this line is that they study 
the book. 


JouHNn Care, EDITOR 
Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Free lance article writers’ chances will be 
just as good at CHATELAINE in 1957 as they 
have been in the past. We intend to use 
just as much non-fiction. During 1956 85% 
of our non-fiction was bought from free 
lance writers. In some of these cases of 
course we went to the writer whose work 
was already known to us with a certain 
idea. It has been my observation that a new 
writer most frequently does best with a non- 
fiction piece that involves a personal experi- 
ence. The experience itself of course must 
be valid in terms of article interest. 

We are continually on the lookout for 
personality pieces on interesting women, 
particularly Canadian women. Articles on 
industry—unless they have a strong per- 
sonal appeal to women are not for us. New 
discoveries in medicine of course are of 
great interest to women readers pro- 
vided there is a health angle with which 
they can identify themselves and their 
families. Exposes are good reading, par- 
ticularly when they’re exclusive. There 
again, the subject matter should be Ca- 
nadian for our audience. First-person 
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stories of universal interest with a message 
of striking or even inspirational tone are al- 
ways of interest to our readers and we carr 
the occasional historical piece. The essay- 
type short article is always in demand, par- 
ticularly the humorous type which we use 
in the back of our book. 

Most of the material we receive unsolic- 
ited during a year indicates that writers 
have taken the trouble to read our maga- 
zine. As a rule the subject matter is in ow 
area but the story fails with us because they 
might run too close to an article we have 
already published or are just amateurish 
in their conception or execution. 

Our best length for non-fiction material 
is around 3,500 words. Our rates start at 
$200. We pay up to $100 for back-of-the- 
book material. We prefer to be queried. 
Articles and queries should be addressed 
to Doris McCubbin, Managing Editor. 


Joun J. O’ConNELL, EDITOR 
Cosmopolitan, 57th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


As always, we are always looking for the 
articles of nation-wide interest whether it 
be a good human-interest story, an inform- 
ative and factual story or just plain inter- 
esting and diverting. We’re always inter- 
ested in profiles, especially tv performers 
and motion picture stars. We have started 
a new policy of “Special Issues” which: has 
proved so highly successful, we plan to con- 
tinue it in 1957. 

To be a bit more specific, articles like 
“Dental Cosmetics” (February) ‘“Million- 
aire’s Wife” (September) “Minnie Mag- 
num” (August) are always welcome. While 
some of our articles are done by the staff 
and on assignment, we do publish free- 
lance writings. As for some of your other 
questions: we pay market prices, usual 
length is close to 3,000 words and the 
manuscripts should be sent to either of our 
associate editors, Mrs. Harriet LaBarre 
or Mr. Tom Fleming. 

I have only one other parting 
thought and while it’s the obvious one. 
a great maney new writers ignore it. 
Always gear your writing to the specific 
needs of the particular magazine or 
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newspaper. What suits HARPERS BAZAAR 
would be out of place in THE NEW YORKER 
or SPORTS AFIELD. Know the editor’s needs, 
get all the facts, then send it in. 


Freperic A. BIRMINGHAM, EDITOR 
Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


I believe that the free-lance article writer’s 
chances look better in 1957 than in 1956. 
The market as we view it is more promising 
for the writer of quality than ever before 
and less emphasis is being placed upon the 
name of the author than has heretofore 
been the case. The subject matter and the 
way it is handled—although I do not say 
this disrespectfully to that upper group of 
authors whose names always command a 
reading audience—are of growing value to 


the magazine of today and its struggle today, 


for newsstand significance. New writers 
should study EsQuiRE and endeavor to 
avoid the standard type of article. Rather 
than try to climb over the backs of accepted 
contributors in their specialties, the writer 
should try to find a fresh and new approach 
which is particularly his cwn, and thus cut 
a clear path to acceptance. The point just 
made, it seems to me, gives the out-of-town 
writer something of an advtage over the 
New York contributor. EsQuiRE is a na- 
tional magazine and is always interested in 
subjects which reflect the tastes of its na- 
tional readership. 

ESQUIRE needs personality profiles. The 
writer should be careful, however, not to 
confuse the public reputation or bank ac- 
count of his subject with the value of a 
good characterization. There are heads of 
business as well as celebrities in the enter- 
tainment field who have a glittering name 
but present a rather hollow story-structure 
when you get right down to the facts. This 
is frequently the cause of misunderstanding 
as to the value of a profile and the writer 
should look first, before he leaps. Informa- 
tive articles are welcome. The research on 
the subject should be, in every case, very 
thorough and should endeavor to present 
a new aspect of the scene. Just because the 
author elects to write on a given subject 


that does not mean it will be of popular in- 
terest. There should be a special platform 
of departure which is the raison d’etre for 
such a piece. We do not generally need ex- 
posé-type articles, as-told-to first-person ac- 
counts or historical pieces. 

Humorous articles are probably the most- 
sought-after commodity on the market to- 
day. Humor is a sometime thing, however, 
and the author should prepare to find him- 
self engrossed over an article which does 
not touch the editor at all. There are no 
rules in this sort of thing and since even 
editors are human—a debatable, but pos- 
sible, phenomenon—the author has to take 
his chances. However, the reward is usually 
quick in coming, and the opportunity cer- 
tainly great. 

The most unusable material we receive 
at ESQUIRE is the ordinary article plainly 
written and unspiritedly attacked. Authors 
are sometimes distressed to find that we do 
not choose to criticize a fairly-well organized 
piece which is written in a clear and 
straightforward manner. The fact is that 
the function of a magazine is to introduce 
extraordinary material to its readers told in 
an intriguing way and the standards of 
everyday communication simply must be 
raised in order to meet this challenge. 


WRITER TYPES: 6 
by Dick Kennedy 








Ardent Researcher 
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Dear Diary, I am at a loss for words. Good night. 


ESQUIRE articles run from 1,200 to 4,000 
words. Generally speaking, the more serious 
type of article runs to the maximum length 
for proper coverage. The 1,200-word piece 
is usually on some light subject which can 
be contained within these limits. We pay 
in proportion to quality and the way in 
which the material is used in the magazine. 
There are no set rates and we prefer to 
establish a price for each job according to 
its qualifications. 

By all means, writers should query first. 
Such queries may be addressed to the 
editor. Writers should be compassionate 
enough to realize that when they receive a 
reply from a staff member, after addressing 
the editor, they are not necessarily being 
handled lightly. Practically all magazines 
make such decisions over group discussion 
and the concensus is handed along by staff 
members and/or the editor. 
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EILEEN O’HaAYER, MANAGING EDITOR 
Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
During the past year, we were not buy- 
ing as much as we normally do. However, 
our inventory has gone down a bit and we 
think we will be in the market for more 
free-lance material during °57 than last 
year. The only staff-written articles appear- 
ing in EXTENSION are those covering the 
mission problem and activities of the Cath- 
olic Church. Quite obviously, these have 
to be staff-written, but all other feature 
articles come to us unsolicited. We occa- 
sionally (few times a year) give an assign- 
ment to a news correspondent. We use non- 
fiction on any subject within reason and the 
beliefs of the Church. 

We use feature articles on personalities 
in show business, politics, government, 
sports, saints, religious figures, articles on 
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families or maybe just an average man do- 
ing something not-so-average. Would like 
to see informative articles on medicine, etc. 
These have been in the minority among 
our manuscripts. No expose type articles. 
Content first catches our eye, but style 
must be worthy of the subject. Rarely have 
used historical pieces, but this, too, would 
depend on the subject matter. Yes, we do 
use humorous essay-type articles. 

Lengths run 1,000 to 1,500 and 2,000 to 
5,000 words. Good rates are paid upon 
acceptance. If the acceptance of subject 
matter by us is doubtful to writer, he 
should query. 


LANE PALMER, MANAGING EDITOR 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Our number one aim is to provide informa- 
tion that a farmer can use to improve his 
business. We’ve capsuled this aim into the 
phrase “borrowable idea”—that’s what we 
look for in most free lance manuscripts we 
review. I say “most” because we do fre- 
quently run pure interest pieces. But even 
these usually have a farm background or 
flavor. Our needs for 1957 will be about 
the same as for 1956, meaning that we ex- 
pect our issues to run about the same size 
and that we will continue to buy about one 
fourth of all the material we print. 

Under your question number five, I can 
answer no to all points except that under 
point B where, of course, we welcome any 
informative pieces on farming. We seldom 
run profiles, exposes, or historical pieces, 
and our first-person and humorous articles 
usually must have a farm twist. Among the 
taboo subjects for us are: foreign agricul- 
ture (unless it’s a new idea that our farmers 
can use); weather subjects, especially tor- 
nadoes and drouth; nostalgic reminiscenses, 
where it’s usually a city writer looking back 
to his childhood on the farm; and the usual 
run of do-it-yourself and home-handyman 
articles. 


We publish a tremendous variety of 
articles, both as to length and subject mat- 
ter. Our rates for non-fiction range all the 
way from $25 for a brief 20-line short to 


$500 or more for the full-length assigned 
feature. We are happy to receive queries 
but don’t necessarily prefer them because 
we realize that we have bought many 
stories in manuscript form that we would 
have probably rejected as queries. Free 
lance submissions should be addressed to 
Editorial Department. 


Bart SHERIDAN, SENIOR ASSISTANT 

Good Housekeeping, 57th at 8th Ave., 

New York 19, N.Y. 

We are in the market for non-fiction articles 
on interesting people, places, and things. 
The best material the “out of New York” 
writer can offer us would be on new and 
interesting developments in other parts of 
the country about which information is not 
generally available in the New York area. 
However, since GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 
national magazine, such material should 
have more than local or regional interest. 
We definitely like to be queried. Preferably 
the writer should send a short outline of the 
subject he has in mind. Queries or articles 
should be addressed to Mr. Bart Sheridan. 

In personality profiles the factors that de- 
termine our interest are the reader appeal 
of the subject and the quality of the writ- 
ing. We have run pieces on personalities as 
divergent as Dr. Hans von Neuman and 
Mickey Spillane; we like first-person ac- 
counts but we also use third-person pieces. 
We will consider ideas for expose articles, 
but a brief advance query is advisable. We 
are also in the market for humorous famil- 
lar-essay-type articles, but only if they are 
exceptionally well done. Historical pieces 
interest us only rarely, and then the piece 
must have exceptional appeal—e.g., a new 
find in Lincolniana; an autobiographical 
account by a royal footman in the Edward- 
jan era. 

Of particular interest to free-lance writers 
may be our new 16-page non-fiction sec- 
tion inaugurated in our September 1956 
issue, “The Better Way.” Although this 
section is largely staff written, there is a 
market here for pieces of shorter scope than 
general articles—in other words, contribu- 
tions for which a writer can assemble re- 
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search quickly. The new section describes 
itself as a “monthly service portfolio de- 
signed to keep readers informed on numer- 
ous matters factual and fascinating.” Ac- 
cordingly, that is what we want from con- 
tributors—short, informational accounts of 
products, services, and news in every field of 
economic and social activity. Examples are 
a list of new gadgets and services offered 
by the telephone company; articles on the 
widely advertised storm windows and hear- 
ing aids; advice on how to get a ticket to 
a Broadway hit show. We especially want 
to help the reader cope with money prob- 
lems—how to make it, save it, and spend it 
efficiently. Ideas on this subject should be 
specific, not general theories and sermons, 
and should have an original angle—we have 
probably considered all the obvious notions 
ourselves. Examples: An article on open- 
end mortgages, and one on how much it 
costs to ship a package. Once in a while 
we use a Curiosity item—‘How Big Is a Big 
Olive,” “How to Read That Roman Nu- 
meral”—but as you can see from the ex- 
amples, even these usually have some prac- 
tical interest. 

The unusable material we receive gen- 
erally includes data already available 
through our established departments and 
well-worn subjects already covered in na- 
tional magazines. Even a poorly written 
piece may be acceptable if the ideas it con- 
tains are fresh and interesting. Our general 
articles usually run to not more than 2,500 
words, though longer ones are occasionally 
considered. Articles for “The Better Way” 
are usually condensed here by the staff to 
anywhere from 100 to 1500 words, but in 
preliminary form the material may run 
longer, and frequently comes to us simply 
as an informal report. Our rates vary, ac- 
cording to what we feel is the merit of the 
subject. Payment is on acceptance. 


Rutu Beck BAKALER, EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
Gourmet, Penthouse, Hotel Plaza, 

New York 19, N. Y. 

We buy about one-third of our material 
from free lance writers; we are interested 
in historical pieces and humorous, familiar 
essay-type articles; we do not buy recipes; 
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articles should be between 2,500 and 3,000 
words in length; rates are open; we prefer 
articles based on a writer’s personal experi- 


ence to those based on extensive research. 


CHar.Les ROLO, FEATURE EDITOR 
Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Chances look as good here as in 1956. At 
least 90% of material was obtained on as- 
signment. Idea pieces with a woman’s 
angle are the best possibilities for new 
writers. It is essential that such articles are 
addressed to a sophisticated audience and 
stylishly written. We are also interested in 
articles dealing with new discoveries in 
medicine and humorous essay-type material. 


The most prevalent fault in the material 
we receive is that it is addressed to a mass 
audience. The Bazaar is read largely by 
highly sophisticated readers, most of them 
in the upper income bracket; and articles 
submitted to us should bear this in mind. 
Another point: polish in the writing is abso- 
lutely essential. Pieces that are just ade- 
quate won’t do. Length used is 2,000-3,500 
words. Pay $150-$350, depending on length 
and quality. Queries not essential. 


Joun FiscHER, EDITOR 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


About a third of the material that goes into 
HARPER’S in a year .is written by free-lanc- 
ers and most of it comes to us unsolicited. 
Another third is written at our suggestion 
by writers whose work we know or by 
people who are specialists on a subject we 
wish to investigate. The rest of the materi- 
al in the magazine (except for the monthly 
staff-written columns) comes to us by way 
of proposals which we have encouraged. 
We do like to be queried about ideas for 
articles: we feel that this is a good way to 
find new talent. 

Any subject which would be interesting 
to our readers is of interest to us. We try 
each month to present a variety of subjects, 
using as a guide such general categories as 
Politics; Military and Foreign; Science, 
Technology, and Medicine; Business and 
Labor; Cultural Subjects; Travel; Local: 
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Personal and Domestic; Profiles. We wel- 
come articles on controversial subjects and 
unpopular ideas. We claim that our read- 
ers are capable of making up their own 
minds about difficult and complex prob- 
lems if they are given honest and searching 
definitions of them. What concerns us most 
are quality - of 
porting, originality and independence of 
thought. We look hard for humorous 
pieces. Of the types of articles on your list, 


writing, accuracy of re- 


only one scems not to fit into HARPER’S. 
Generally speaking, historical pieces often 
seem to us unlikely prospects, unless there 
is some news peg to hang them on. 

We cannot use material which depends 
upon accompaning photographs. We do 
not use little jokes. We have found it un- 
wise to take articles that may very likely 
be out of date in two months. We prefer 
articles to be within 1500 and 5000 words. 
Manuscripts and queries should be ad- 
dressed: The Editors. 


Hucu MacNair KaAHL_er, 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Pub. Co., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
I cannot say offhand what percentage of 
our editorial content is supplied by free- 
lance writers. This would vary considerably 
from year to year, depending on the quality 
of what happens to be submitted. All I can 
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say is that there is always a welcome wait- 
ing here, for outside contributions either in 
finished form or outline, and that for suit- 
able material we pay the top-of-the-market 
or better on acceptance. 


Davin Borrer, ASSISTANT 

MANAGING EDITOR 

Look, +88 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Generally speaking, 


LOOK is interested in 


stories about people—what they do, what 
they want, what they think. We try to tell 
this story with words and a great many 
pictures. Essentially, we are interested in 
stories about people who interest other peo- 
ple. We are always in the market for the 
lead story, but we have no interest in sec- 
ondary text because we do not have the 
text space available for it. 

Free-lance writers’ chances are probably 
about the same for 1957 as they were for 
1956. 


was free-lanced in 1956. The other 65 per- 


Approximately 35 percent of LOOK 


cent was done by our own staff writers and 
photographers. 
We will be glad 


gestions for stories on personality profiles, 


to see outlines or sug- 
but most of our profiles are done by our 
own staff or on assignment to writers who 
specialize in profiling people we select. We 
certainly are interested in seeing outlines on 
human relations, 
sports, entertainment, public affairs. We 


articles about medicine, 














also like to be informed on matters which 
may be exposes, and we are interested in 
first-person accounts when the authorities 
involved meet our standards or have some- 
thing to say of interest to our readers. The 
essay-type article finds limited use in Look, 
and the historical piece is one of the rarities 
which we do from time to time as a change 
of pace. 

I think the people who have submitted 
unusable material have been told why it 
was unusable. Because of the flexible nature 
of Look it is, I am sure, difficult for writers 
not to include us in mailing of most types 
of material. Because they see so many ar- 
ticles on so many subjects, they feel that we 
are wide open on all subjects. We do have 
an interest in all subjects which pertain to 
people. Non-fiction material can run from 
500 10,000. the 
going rates for major magazines. We do 
prefer to be queried by knowledgeable out- 
lines. Articles or queries should be addressed 
to me. 


words to Our rates are 


Oris WIESE, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 

McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
We the future of the 
writer a bright one—at least at MCCALL’s. 
Our book size is growing rapidly and we 
are constantly looking for timely major 
feature articles, intriguing short features 
and fiction. In the case of articles, some 
ideas are assigned, but assigned to free-lance 
writers; and some articles are purchased as 


consider free-lance 




















submitted by free-lance writers. There is no 
best possible type of article for MCCALL’s 
We use subjects in a variety of fields and 
our best advice to young writers is to study 
the magazine before submitting queries. 

The most common type of unusable ma- 
terial we receive is the re-hash of an articl 
which has been successful in our magazine 
or another magazine in the field. MccaLu’s 
pays top rates for all its material. It is a 
great time-saver for both writer and editor 
if the writer queries before preparing a 
manuscript. All queries should be addressed 
to John English, Managing Editor. 


CyrILLY ABELS, MANAGING EDITOR 
Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., 

New York 22, N. Y. 

A free-lance writer always has a char 
with us if he studies our magazine and 
therefore knows the kind of thing we like 
Since three out of four of the young women 
who read us are college educated, we never 
write down and we’re always on the look- 
out for fresh ideas, freshly expressed. Last 
year about 30% of our material was un- 
solicited, 70% staff-written or specifically 
ordered by us from writers. We almost 
never do an article on a single person, be- 
cause of lack of space. We are always in- 
terested in humor and have _ published 
Anne Mehdevi, Russell Lynes, Stephen 
Potter and Gerald Durrell—to indicate the 
kinds of humor that interest us. 

We are always interested in a new trend 
or a new movement that will attract the 
attention of our young readers (between 
18 to 30). For example, a new group of 
young San Franciscans in the arts (jazz, 
painting, writing) came to our notice and 
we promptly ordered an article about them 
and their work. If someone from San 
Francisco hadn’t told us about this we 
never would have been able to get this 
particular piece. 

Our articles usually run from 2000 to 
3500 words and we pay from $200 to $500, 
depending on the amount of work we have 
to put in on it. It’s always better, from the 
writer’s point of view, to query us first 
Articles and queries should be addressed to 
me. 









































CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


What is it? How does it work? 


What is it? 
CRITICS ASSOCIATED is an agency devoted to selling 


literary endeavor in all fields; and it is an editorial bureau 
used by publishers and authors to develop talent, edit and 
perfect manuscripts and prepare material for publication. 


How does it work? 
A manuscript is sent to CRITICS ASSOCIATED for ap- 


praisal. Members of the staff—selling, published authors— 
study and discuss it; then a’‘comprchensive report is delivered 
to the author stating the acceptance of the material for 
marketing, or the reasons why it cannot be accepted—and 
what can be done to bring the material to the standard 
required to meet the keen competition. 


Critica Associated 


16 East 8Tru STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 





write to: 
Literary Agency Joseph E. Longstreth 
Editorial Bureau Alan E. Honour 
appraisal fee: 
five dollars per manuscript 
regardless of length 


Happy New Year! 














Harris SHEVELSON, EDITOR 
Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
We encourage submissions from free-lance 
writers and feel that the article writer's 
chances look as good for 1957 as they did in 
56. There is more non-fiction being pub- 
lished now than ever. A high percentage of 
our material is done on assignment, but 
every issue contains some unsolicited ma- 
terial. Our format allows great flexibility of 
subject matter. We are always searching 
for strong, even controversial articles backed 
up by authoritative research. Any article 
about people, places or things in his locale 
that would intrigue our national readership. 

We like personality profiles on colorful 
people, whether they are celebrated or not. 
These are usually done on special assign- 
ment but we have accepted unsolicited ma- 
terial from time to time. The same applies 
to informative articles on industry, medi- 
cine. self-help, etc. If the material is fresh 
and interesting, it has a better chance of 
acceptance, of course. As PAGEANT does not 
take any advertising there is a wider lee- 
way for the writer with a good expose-type 
article, provided it is backed up with au- 
thoritative research. 

If free-lancers would take more time to 
study the format, style, material, lengths, 
etc.. in the magazine to which they submit 
their material and ideas, they would have 
i greater chance of acceptance. 

PAGEANT does not publish many articles 
that run longer than 3500 words, but we 
make exceptions. Our rates vary accor-.ing 
to the length of the article, the subject and 
the importance of it to the issue. We defi- 
nitely prefer to be queried by outline. If 
it is by a writer whose work we don’t know, 
we ask that he write his idea for us on 
a speculative, basis. Articles and queries 
should be addressed to Deirdre Budge, 
Articles Editor. 

We hope that we receive some material 
from new writers that we'll be proud to 
publish in PAGEANT. 


Ray RUSSELL, EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

Playboy, 232 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, IIl. 

As far as PLAYBOY is concerned, the free- 
lance article writer’s chances look as good 
40 


in 1957 as in 1956. I can’t give any exact 
percentage but a large part of our articles 
last year were assigned, though some were 
purchased over the transom. 

In your listing of types of articles, about 
the only types we would definitely not want 
to see would be those you have listed under 
“b” and “c”. Our rates vary, but are good, 
We do like to be queried on articles. These 
queries should be addressed simply to “‘Ar- 
ticle Editor.” This will help the mail sorters 
here and will get the article processed (and, 
perhaps, sold!) just that much quicker. 


Ropert STEIN, MANAGING EDITOR 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 

New York 17, N.Y. 

We do not expect REDBOOK to change as an 
article market in any important way during 
the coming year. More than 90° of ow 
articles are done by free-lance writers—the 
large majority of these on assignment. It 
seems to me that the best possibilities for 
new writers with REDBOOK lie in the narra- 
tive articles which are discussed in the 
memorandum which we will be glad to 
send to writers. Very often the writer is 
aware of excellent narratives that do not 
come to the attention of the editors here 
We only ask that he judge such narratives 
in terms of their meaning to several million 
young people. Whenever possible, we would 
prefer to see an outline rather than a fin- 
ished article. 

The kinds of articles you asked about 
that we do not want to see are general 
articles on new discoveries in medicine or 
business, historical pieces and, for the most 
part, personality profiles. By all means 
please do not send us essays outlining opin- 
ions on various subjects or articles giving 
our readers direct advice on how to run 
their lives. Since we are interested in the 
problems of young adults between the ages 
of 18 and 35, we are not in the market for 
any material about adolescents. For the 
most part our readers are too young to have 
teen-aged children and are well beyond 
teen-age problems themselves. We are also 
a very limited market for articles which 
deal with activities outside of the United 
States. 
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Powers Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase, “‘Laugh, 
clown, laugh.’”’ Well, that fits me per- 
fectly. I’d fret, worry and try to reason 
my way out of difficulties — all to no 
avail; then I’d have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do a certain 
thing. I'd laugh it off with a shrug. I knew 
too much, I thought, to heed these im- 
pressions. Well, it’s different now—I’ve 
learned to use this inner power and I no 
longer make the mistakes I did, because 
I do the right thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK 
Will Prove What 
Your Mind Can Do! 


Here is how I got started right. I had 
heard about hypnosis revealing past lives. 
I began to think there must be some inner 
intelligence with which we were born. In 
fact, I often heard it said there was; but 
how could I use it, how could I make it 
work for me daily? That was my prob- 
lem. I wanted to learn to direct this inner 
voice, master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide frater- 








nity of progressive men and women, who 
offered to send me, without obligation, a 
free book entitled The Mastery of Life. 
That book opened a new world to me. 
I advise you to write today and ask for your 
copy. It will prove to you what your mind 
can demonstrate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers away. Use 
the coupon below or write: Scribe Y.Q.T. 


USE THIS GIFT a 
SCRIBE Y.Q.T. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of The Mastery of Life, 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 


Address 


City State 











The ROSICRUCIANS (AmoRrc) San Jose, Calif. (Not a religious organization) 
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Of course, we think that writers can get 
the best idea of the kind of material we 
use by studying the magazine itself. 

Outlines and queries can be addressed to 
Wallace Croatman, Robert Brown, and 
Mrs. Lynn Minton, Associate Editors in 
our Articles Department, or to me. 


ZACK TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

Sports Afield, 957 8th Ave., 

New York 19, N. Y. 

I. would say the chances of free-lancers will 
be exactly the same in the coming year, no 
better, no worse, than in °56. A very rough 
estimate of the percentage of material in 
SPORTS AFIELD coming frém free-lance writ- 
ers as against that contributed by staff is 
about 50-50. Of course, we use many spe- 
cialists to cover various phases of such 
things as conservation, game management 
and broad hunting and fishing trends, but 
in most cases, these specialists are on a 
free-lance basis. Probably the best bet for 
a free-lance to break into SPORTS 
AFIELD would be to send in good how-to 


writer 


stories supplemented by action pictures. 
We use a great many fillers and this, too, 
should be a fertile field for the beginner. 

We seldom use personality profiles. In- 
formative articles such as you describe are 
used mostly on new phases of conservation 
or news stories about the changing condi- 
tions in a given area or the development of 
new equipment for the outdoorsman, etc. 
We have run exposé type articles on politi- 
cal developments that we felt would penal- 
ize sportsmen and we'll probably do so 
again. I doubt if this would be with us a 
profitable field for the free-lancer, how- 
ever. Naturally we are very painstaking 
with these articles and prefer them done 
by writers who are known to us. 

The “as-told-to” first person technique is 
a good one for us since it enables the writer 
adventure 
type, “This happened to me” yarn. These 


to get more urgency into an 
would generally play up the dangerous as- 
pect of the outdoors. Stories that have as 
their climax being charged by a large ani- 
mal or being lost in an inaccessible and 
remote area, lend themselves to this. 
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We use very few historical pieces, and | 
would say that this is not a particularly 
good one for the free-lancer to try us on 
We do use humorous articles when we can 
get them. We don’t see many of these and 
a good free-lancer who can handle the out- 
doors with a light touch would find us ver 
interested. 

A great deal of our unusable material 
falls into what we call the “Me and Joe” 
article which relates fairly unexceptional 
fishing or hunting trips in a straight nar- 
rative fashion. Free-lancers should remem- 
ber that in the outdoor field, like every 
other, practically everything that can be 
said has been said. Everything thus de- 
pends on the new approach or imaginativ 
idea. 

Our lengths vary from a few hundred 
words with a picture story to 2500 or 3000 
words in an informative- or instructive- 
type piece. Our length requirements are 
mostly on the maximum side and 3000 
words is about all that we can handle. Ow 
rates are equal to the highest paid in th 
field and vary widely depending on author, 
type and value to us. Our minimum rate 
for stories and articles is $200. 

We do prefer to be queried. Writers 
should keep them short, but imaginativ 
Articles or queries should be addressed to 


Ted Kesting, Editor. 


SHERRY KEEN ; 

Sports Illustrated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York 

Because of its large inventory, sports I1- 
LUSTRATED has tightened its belt somewhat 
during the past few months. It has the same 
general requirements as before, but it is 
accepting only the exceptional idea or com- 
pleted article. 

Personality pieces with an unusual o! 
different insight are always welcome. Ex- 
clusive features with current or immediat 
use have the best chance. As in the past 
articles which depend upon gimmicks ©! 
trumped up controversy, etc., for their eff 
will not be accepted. All articles should b 
directly related to sport, with the majo! 
sports preferred. Above all, good writing 


(Continued on page 8+ 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU 
TO TEACH ME TO WRITE” 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many 
people who contemplate taking a writing course. 


And that’s the question we're glad to answer here at 
the Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write 
because all of us—from president on down—are active, 
successful writers and editors. And it is our firm belief 
that only writers can teach you to write. 


The records of our students and graduates bear us 
out. And every day we enroll new students who find in 
the Magazine Institute Course something they did not 
know a correspondence course could offer—lively, up-to- 
date, interesting assignments; instruction by competent, 
successful writers; individual attention; the discipline of 
a regular writing schedule; and the freedom and inspira- 
tion of a flexible program. 

The Magazine Institute-—a private school licensed 
by the State of New York—is really different. As a 
matter of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely 
owncd, staffed, and operated by successful writers and 
editors—-men and women who have all held staff posi- 
tions On magazines or in publishing houses, or who have 
earned publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assur- 
ance of practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee . . you might be interested in seeing my article 
. . . in Coronet magazine.” 


; “before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 


“ 


.. Signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE . . . advance royalty more than paying for your 
Superior instruction.” 


“ 


just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS .. . your Criticisms were 
helpful in working out story.” 


“ 


Vogue took the article ... whopping fat 


ces oe : TEST YOUR LITERARY 
ww x ee criticism was fine. Helped me sell a APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
fying literary aptitude test, to- 

thought you might like to hear I’ve sold gether with free booklet listing 


novelette 


“ 


another story ... adds up to $400 return on my 
or INSTITUTE course.” 
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Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Base ball: two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion- 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on writing; former script 
writer M.G.M., Warner’s Universal 
and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 
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THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 81-M, Rockefeller Plaza 
Sochetoner — New York 20, N. Y. 
ree Lit erary Aptitude Test 
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By Joseph Alvarez 


Stories To Remember, selected by Thom- 
as Costain and John Beecroft. The editors 
have sifted some of the memorable tales 
of great story tellers like Kipling, Maug- 
ham, O’Henry, Dumas, Wells, Chesterton, 
Balzac, Hawthorne, Poe, Wilder, etc., into 
two volumes of short stories, short novels, 
and selections from novels. Mr. Costain 
writes, in his brief introduction, that in- 
terest and originality guided the editors in 
their selection of stories. Originality, so im- 
portant to a writer, has kept these stories 
fresh over the years so that we can still 
learn from the master storytellers who weave 
plot, language, and character into a mem- 
orable reading experience. We found two 
minor disappointments in the books. The 
type is uncomfortably small and the illus- 
trations are sentimental and dated. This 
however will not significantly affect your 
reading pleasure. (Doubleday, $7.50 for 
the two volumes. ) 


The Process of Creative Writing. Revised 
Edition, Pearl Hogrefe. The beginning of 
this book is excellent. “Your first basis [for 
writing well] is originality. If you are a 
complete conformist you cannot do good 
writing.” There are also good questions 
designed to stimulate stories, helpful teach- 
ing examples and some fine instruction scat- 
tered through 529 pages, but, on the whole, 
Professor Hogrefe attempts to cover too 
much in one volume. The instruction and 
inspiration is often lost in the discussions 
of what Dewey thought of art, what Conrad 
thought of art, what Scott did with the 
sixth paragraph of Ivanhoe. We agree with 
Professor Hogrefe that a writer must have 
a philosophy. But we do not feel that phil- 
osophic discussions belong in an instruction 
book. Originally designed as a text, this 
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book is still more suitable for the classroom, 
where the student and teacher can work 
together on the craft of writing. (Harper 
and Brothers, $6.00). 


Obscenity and The Law, Norman St. 
John-Stevas. Mr. St. John-Stevas, an Eng- 
lish writer-lawyer, has written a readabk 
thoughtful study of one of the most contro- 
versial subjects of our day: obscenity in 
literature. He treats the problem in all its 
complexity by discussing questions like: 
What standards should be used in deter- 
mining what is obscene? Who shall judge? 
What are the responsibilities of the writer? 
Society? What about the comics? Wher 
have we been and where do we go from 
here? The court cases that are analyzed 
give this work a permanent reference value, 
and the chapter titled “Obscenity, Law and 
Society” will help every writer clearly de- 
fine his views on this subject. (Macmillan. 


$5.00. ) 


Eat, Drink and Be Buried, edited by Rex 
Stout. Each year the Mystery Writers of 
America’s anthology is based on a different 
theme. This year’s theme is Food For 
Death, or mysteries involving epicurean de- 
lights. The twenty stories in this volum 
are as varied as the menu of Maximes in 
Paris, ranging from an unusual stone-age 
setting (“The Great Hunger”) with dia- 
logue of grunts and groans to Beverly Hills 
(“The Impossible Murder”) and six con- 
flicting alibis. A nice feature, especially for 
fellow writers, is the author’s comments 
printed after each story telling what he (0! 
she) thinks is the strongest and weakest 
point of the story. They serve to make an 
enjoyable volume also instructive. (Viking 


Press, $3.50.) 
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Writers ... Never Before Have You Been 
Offered So Much For So Little! 


ALL THE USUAL services, plus Extras, saving your time 


and money. 


WITH APPRAISALS, constructive counseling. 
COACHING, by detailed instruction. 


REVISIONS AND GHOST WRITING on bond paper, 


with two free carbons. 
MARKETING, at a straight 10% commission. 


ALL MSS. must be appraised in order to advise service 
needed, or judge salability. Appraisal fee $5.00 per ms., 
no matter how long. 

FREE RETURN OF SCRIPTS by AIR MAIL or EXPRESS! 

CONSULTATIONS, $5.00 (Phone for appointment) 
RE 1-6780. 


MODERN WRITERS, a must for evry writer, $1.50. 


(Free, toall who submit short ms. ) 


TALENT QUIZ, 50c (Free, to all who submit short ms.) 






START 1957 "ON THE BEAM!" 
SEND YOUR MSS. TO MKT AND SEE!!! 


* Mary Kay Tennison 


d : — Authors Agent and Counsellor 
z 5 i 3 ee 


MAIL SHORT MSS. to Box 57275 Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, California 
EXPRESS BOOK MSS. to 1658 South Normandie, Los Angeles 6, California 

















New York 
Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 












A 


Interesting development—London publisher opening up New 


York office. Is this a trend? Most news good—one bad blow. 


APPY NEW YEAR! 1956 was a lively 
H year with plenty of fresh avenues for 
the free-lancer. If you have been following 
this department, you must have noticed 
that almost every issue carried reports of 
new markets. 

POCKET BOOKS INC. reports that for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, its produc- 
tion and sales were not only the highest in 
the firm’s history, but perhaps the highest 
in the history of any paperback company. 
DELL previously reported 1955 as the best 
year ever, but 1956 topped that by about 
24%. 

Franklin Watts is happy to announce that 
business in general has been exceedingly 
good. By the middle of October, his firm 
had already exceeded the total business for 
the year 1955. And business for the month 
of October was 50% higher than for any 
other single month in the firm’s history. 

Magazines by and large held their own 
circulation-wise, with a few gains and losses 
—but there is relative stability. On the 
black side of the ledger, free-lancers lost 
their old friend AMERICAN MAGAZINE, and 
generally book fiction still is a money-losing 
‘proposition for writers and publishers alike. 

But by and large, publishers face the 
New Year with considerable optimism. 


And Now The Bad News 


When Pauline Bloom was gathering her 


material for the New York market report, 
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she visited the COLLIER offices which at that 
time had just been reorganized, with new 
editors and departments. She was given a 
great deal of information on editorial re- 
quirements which would have been in this 
place, if it had not been for the sudden, 
shocking news, issued to the press Sunday 
December 10, that the company was dis- 
continuing its two magazines, COLLIER’s 
and WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. The 
news was a shock not only to the outsid 
world, but equally so to the 2,400 employ- 
ees, of the CROWELL-COLLIER Company. At 
WRITER’S DIGEST we mourned and killed that 
column of copy. 

No matter what the reason tor the death 
of these two magazines (for one interpre- 
Aron Mathieu’s 
page 15) the blow is a severe one for many 


tation read editorial on 
writers. We can only hope that whateve: 
lesson can be learned by the rest of the in- 
dustry, will be. The fact is that CROWELI 
COLLIER when it started having financial 
trouble right after the war tried to sols 
all problems by switching editors. We fe 

To 


magazines go that were once leaders in thei! 


this was the wrong answer. see twi 
respective fields hurts us all—even the com- 
petitors. But perhaps 1957 will see the birt! 
of a new magazine with the vigorous edi- 
torial policy that coLuier’s had in thi 
thirties. Are you there? 
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press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket, 
the color, the de- 
sign, everything is 
simply beautiful.”— 
LoRETTO Douctas, 
author of The Peo- 
ple We Call Indians. 
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“I am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. The de- 
sign and production 
are first rate, and 
the publicity is ex- 
cellent.” — NORMAN 
T. LyKes, author of 
A Psychological Ap- 
= proach to Accidents. 
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| FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
tells all about this plan 


Hundreds of satisfied authors like the 
five pictured above explain why Vantage 
Press is America’s largest cooperative 
publisher. Learn how your hook, too, 
can be successfully published, promoted 
and distributed. Send today for our 
free, illustrated booklet. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below—now. 
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At Gentry, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 1, there is a new editor, Sidney Car- 
roll. This is a quarterly with a small but 
select circulation, 25,000, which 
$8.00 a year—yes, $2.00 an issue. 

This is a man’s magazine, but not of the 
hairy-chested two-fisted variety. It takes its 
masculinity for granted. There is no limi- 
tation as to subject matter. The criteria are 
only interest and quality. Because this is a 
quarterly, Mr. Carroll would rather stay 
away from current events, and use material 
of a timeless quality. 


sells for 


There are two or three stories in an issue 
which can be any length from a short-short 
to 12,000 words. The Winter issue has a 
12,000-word story by Prudencio De Pereda 
which deals with life in a Brooklyn Spanish 
colony. The same issue has an article by 
Loren Eiseley, who is head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology of the University 
of Pennsylvania. The subject is “Brown 
Wasps,” but Dr. Eiseley concerns himself 
not merely with his stated subject, but with 
the philosophic conclusions which he draws 
from his material. This is really a personal 
essay showing an attitude toward life. 

In non-fiction the primary concern is the 
lively arts—books, music, literature, science, 
sports—all from a masculine viewpoint. 

Payment is $100 to $300 an article or a 
story with higher rates for special material. 


In the November issue, this department 
carried an announcement of a new publish- 
ing firm, Filosa Publications, Inc., at 527 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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and its new magazine, TEENAGE ROCK-AND- 
ROLL REVIEW, a 30c monthly. This maga- 
zine has gone through a series of mutations 
and has now evolved into a straight teen- 
age book called TEENAGE REVIEW, with the 
rock-and-roll doing a gradual fade-out. 


It is interested in articles discussing popu- 
lar music in various categories, and the per- 
sonalities who make news in popular music, 
and any other subjects of interest to teen- 
agers—sports,. school life, dating, entertain- 
ing, clothes, hobbies, etc. From time to time 
it will concern itself with important social 
projects such as March of Dimes, Muscular 
Distrophy, etc. There are picture spreads, 
cartoons, short features, and light verse. 

Each issue will carry one or two short- 
shorts, stories up to 1200 words, dealing 
with teen-agers and their special problems 
and interests, but on a quality level, like 
the stories in SEVENTEEN. $150 will be paid 
for such material. There are plans to add 
color and more pages and to reach an eve! 
growing audience. In the January issue, 
the short-short story, “The Brightest Green,” 
by Judith Rydell, is a good example of the 
fiction flavor sought here. 

In articles, “Why I Am Finishing School,” 
by Pat Boone, illustrates the character-build- 
ing theme Gary Filosa likes to get in; “The 
Legend of Wilt The Stilt,” by Dick Kaplan, 
is about a basketball personality ; “Jazz °56,” 
by Doug Hague, analyzes Dixieland, Swing 
and Modern music; there is a personality 
story on Vic Damone, another on Teresa 
Brewer, a picture story on skiing fashions 
Edith Schonberg is editor of TEENAGE RE- 
VIEW. 

But the Rock-and-Roll book had caught 
on so well, that it’s being continued as a 2+ 
monthly, ROCK-AND-ROLL ROUNDUP, which 
will concentrate on rock-and-roll music and 
rock-and-roll personalities. If have 
ideas on this subject, query Walter Dandria., 
Editor. 


you 


The third project at Filosa is a monthly 
magazine, RUSTIC RHYTHM, selling for 35c. 
It will start with 64 pages and color on th: 
cover, and go on from there. The emphasis 
here will be on country and western living, 
horses, ranch and range, 


life in Arizona. 














What Can Exposition Press Do 
For the Autho 


As a case in point, 
we quote an unsolicited 
letter from author 
Richard V. Snyder to 
Edward Uhlan, President 
of Exposition Press, 
a leader in the field 
of subsidy publishing 
for more than 20 years. 
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and sales © 





Exposition Press Inc. 


r of a Specialized Book s 
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<< oom 
September 24, 1956 


Dear Mr. UniAN: Approximately three years ago, my first book, ‘‘Decorat- 
ing Cakes for Fun and Profit,” was published by your company. | thought 
you might be interested to see how important you and your company have 
become in our lives. 


The thousands of fan letters which have poured in indicate the impact 
that authorship has made on our lives. The books have been profitable in a 
financial way, too. Our expenses for the first edition of the first book were 
as follows: subsidy, $3,150; photography, $273; final typing of manuscript, 
$25; advertising, $90—for a total of $3,538. Our income was as follows: 
four royalty checks—total of $3,933.60; sale of 150 free books, $600: 
gift value of 50 free books, $120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from 
publisher and sold to students, $400—for a total of $5,053.60. This left 
us a net profit of $1,515.60. 


| know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is 
the subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the 
profits. We made 122% profit on the first edition instead of the standard 
10% royalty. But what is more important is that the second edition and all 
subsequent editions pay us 20% at no further expense to us. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. Three royalty checks on the second 
edition have given us a net profit of $1,060.20 in the past year. 


A year ago you published our “Creations for Cake Decorators,” a $1.00 
supplement, with no subsidy required from us. The expenses for the first 
edition were limited to a $135 bill for photography. Our income to date has 
been as follows: one royalty check (standard 10% royalty, since we didn't 
share the risks), $95.70; profit of 40% on 400 books bought from publisher 
and sold to students, $160; a total of $255.70. This left us a net profit of 
$120.70 after only six months of royalties. (Note: The figures quoted here do 
not include returns of the last 6-month royalty period in 1956.] 


In other words, up to now we have made a net profit of $2,706.50 on 
our books. A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about 
$1,200 a year, or $100 a month income for life. We don’t have to wait until 
retirement for this income; we receive it iow. 


Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, 
and therefore additional income of an indeterminate amount. We estimate 
at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could be more. 


Of course, there are many satisfactions that can’t be measured in 
money: new friends, prestige, knowing you are filling a need and making 
other people happier and more prosperous. Added to all these intangibles 
is a rich feeling of creative satisfaction and even a slight intimation of im- 
mortality. 


To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more 
wonderful and difficult to believe. We wanted you and Exposition Press to 


know how much we appreciate your having made such miraculous things 
possible. 


Sincerely, Richaro V. SNvoER 
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Colorado, and that style of life elsewhere. 
It will use articles on a variety of subjects 
slanted to this mode of living, for instance, 
food, fashions, community situations, family 
relationships. 

There will be considerable interest too in 
country music, regional folk songs, moun- 
tain songs, western ballads, etc., and per- 
sonalities active in these fields. One or two 
short-shorts will be used in each issue. Both 
articles and stories should be not more than 
about 1,200 words. Payment about $100 
on acceptance of course. The first issue, 
dated April, will be on the stands about 
February 15. 

The Editor of rustic RHYTHM is Frieda 
Barter Gillis, formerly of couNTRY AND 
WESTERN JAMBOREE. 


The fourth project is TEEN WORLD, a 
monthly, 10x13-inch picture book. The first 
issue, dated February, will be on the stands 
about January 4th. It will start with 64 
pages, 4 pages in color, and will use substan- 
tially the same kind of materia] as TEENAGE 
REVIEW, except that many of the pieces will 
be picture-spread stories. Payment about the 
same. The Editor here is Sheila Greenrock. 

The publisher, Gary Filosa, is 25 years 
old, a young tycoon-in-the-making. He has 
gathered around him a group of bright 
youngsters, and they’re on the way. Keep 
your eye on them. 

Address your manuscripts or queries to 
the respective editors, Filosa Publications, 
Inc., 527 Lexington Avenue, New York 


City 17. 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD. of England now has 
a New York office at 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 20. They are particularly 
interested in seeing material for these three 
of their many publications: 

For woman they would like romantic 
stories, short-shorts of about 1,500 words, 
and others up to 5,000 words. Serials deal- 
ing with romance and adventure, 20,000 
to 30,000 words. Non-fiction may deal with 
well-known personalities, family relation- 
ships, life, love, marriage, children, etc. Pay- 
ment starts at $100 and goes much higher, 
depending on length and desirability of the 
manuscript. 
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ILLUSTRATED is a picture magazine which 
tries to interest the whole family. Strong 
human interest stories with picture spreads 
are wanted. $90 a page for black and white 
illustrations, to $120 a page for color. 

JOHN BULL, uses adventure, action and 
mystery fiction and non-fiction, 4,000 to 
5,000 words in length, serials from 20,000 
to 30,000 words. Personality stories about 
celebrities. Not too much emphasis on 
American locales. Rates start at $100 and 
go much higher. New York Editor for all 
three magazines is Leonard Coulter, his as- 
sistant Miss Dee Knapp. 


RAILROAD MAGAZINE, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., urgently needs lead 
feature articles, any phase of railroading in 
U. S. and/or Canada, past or present but 
preferably with a modern tie-in, combining 
drama or excitement with some technical 
details. Sunday-magazine-section style, not 
historical-society-bulletin stuff; about 2,000 
words, with or without pix. Query first 
Editor Freeman Hubbard promises to 
answer all queries same day received, wel- 
comes new writers. Pays 5c a word on ac- 
ceptance. When querying, please state you! 
qualifications for handling the proposed 
subject. A catchy title goes a long way 
toward influencing this editor’s decision. 

No oldtimers’ reminiscenses; no _ life 
stories, fillers, cartoons, jokes, or poems. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 16, heretofore known 
chiefly for its sport books, is now broaden- 
ing its scope to include a general line of 
non-fiction books—biography, autobiogra- 
phy, anthologies, recreation, and general 
fiction and non-fiction. 

Mr. John Lowell Pratt, president and 
treasurer of the company, is planning to 
put out between 30 and 40 books a year, 
all kinds of books. Don’t send in your com- 
pleted manuscript. You will save yourseli 
time, trouble and expense, and you wil! 
please Mr. Pratt more, if you submit 
rather detailed outline with a few chapters 
which will indicate your approach and you! 
writing ability. Usual royalty contract. 
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a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publish- 
ing has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. 
Now, in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer 
should read, one of the foremost publishers explains clearly and 
frankly just how its cooperative book publishing plan works. 


WHO are Comet authors. ... Comet’s markets? Which author has the 
most to gain from cooperative publishing — the writer of fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry or juveniles? How To Publish Your Book 
goes into detail. 


WHAT does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you 
expect quality printing and editing. advertising and sales? What 
about intensive radio and television promotion? The following 
excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 








“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an inter- 
view on the daily show.” KFOX 

“T will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


WHERE are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, whole- 
salers, libraries and other outlets.Comet’s Promotion and Sub- 
sidiary Rights Department explores the possibilities of selling 
book rights to the vast market of movies, magazines, book clubs, 
newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW an Comet’s cooperative publishing plan work for you? How 
often are royalty payments made? How does the Comet author 
benefit? 

Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts. 

Learn about Comet’s 

e Free evaluation of your manuscript 

e Friendly editorial help 

e@ You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s own manufacturing plant 


e The copyright for your book is taken 
out in your name 














Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 1 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation on 
my part, a FREE copy of HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 


e Thirty-five years of reputable publish- 
ing know-how 

e Your one payment covers everything 
— no additional charges 















® Maximum publicity, review attention, 


sales and promotion of your book Name 





MAIL Street 


COMET (i 


PREss Books (Waele “iv Zone 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. ¥ TODAY! 
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The new Fawcett line of paper-back orig- 
inals, CREST ORIGINALS, has gotten off to a 
good start. The Editor is William C. Len- 
gel, Associate Editor Don Preston. 


The present plan is to put out one or 
two a month, probably more later on, 
westerns, mysteries, suspense novels, his- 
torical books, and straight novels which the 
editors think suitable for a paper-back mass 
market. The 25c books should run from 
50,000 to 70,000 words, the 35c ones a little 
longer. 

If you’re a widely published writer, send 
in a few sample chapters with a detailed 
outline. If your work is unknown to the 
editors, send in the completed book, or at 
least enough of it so that the editors may 
judge your writing ability as well as the 
organization of your material. 

An advance of $2,000 is paid on accept- 
ance against an initial print order of 200,000 
copies. In the event that the book is re- 
issued, a further advance is paid on the 
second printing. With Crest originals, royal- 
ties are paid on print orders, and not fig- 
ured on sales. This is clearly an advantage 
to the author. 


At MARTIN GOODMAN, Publishers, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York City 21, James 
A. Bryans, Editor of MEN and Focus, re- 
ports on his needs for these two publica- 
tions. 

MEN is one of the up and coming men’s 
magazines in the field. It uses no fiction, 
but is a lively market for non-fiction deal- 
ing with subjects of primary interest to men. 
True adventures, struggles with animals, 
with nature and with other men. In the 
lead story each month, Mr. Bryans likes a 
situation that is somehow related to the 
news of the world men live in—a here-and- 
now situation. 


For instance the lead story in the Jan- 
uary issue is “Pappy Boyington, Glorious 
Black Sheep of the Marines,” by Martin 
Caidin. “Pappy” was a flyer in World War 
II, who got his name because for a flyer he 
was considered “old” at 31. The article 
tells of his heroic exploits, but it does not 
glamorize every aspect of his life. It reports 
the facts as they are. “The Puzzling Case 
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of Heel No. 1,” by Captain Bruce Sullivan 
of the New York Police Department, tells 
the story of Serge Rubenstein. “Budget 
Hideouts for Sportsmen,” by Gil Paust, 
shows how to build low-cost cabins in the 
woods for hunting, fishing, etc. “Man Who 
Stole Arizona,” by Jerome Millard, is a 
period piece about a swindler who faked 
documents and took charge of Arizona— 
for a while. 


For period stories there is special interest 
in the Civil War. Any fresh, interesting 
information about this time in American 
life, or exploration of little known personali- 
ties who contributed to the history of that 
time, would have a good chance right now. 


Mr. Bryans also likes an occasional 
“prankish” story like “Secrets of an Italian 
Girl Grabber,” by Guido Speranza (a 
pseudonym), who analyzes the differences 
between an Italian and an American wolf. 


For the lead story the standard price is 
$300 but it goes on up from there. For the 
other articles, the short ones from 1,000 to 
2,000 words bring $100 to $150, those from 
2,000 to 3,500 words bring $175 and up. 


FOCUS, a pocket-sizer, is a limited market 
as some of the material here is staff written. 
Lead stories are bought dealing with popu- 
lar medical or sociological situations on a 
down-to-earth level. For instance, “These 
Dungaree Dolls Are Shaped for Trouble,” 
relates physique to delinquency. Crime 
stories with a local angle are used, ways of 
making money, etc. Payment is $75 and up. 


Don’t send in completed manuscripts. 
Mr. Bryans prefers queries. 


There is a department, NEWS OUT OF 
Focus, which brings $5 for short items of a 
paragraph or two about human interest 
news stories with a twist. Read the maga- 
zine to catch the flavor. 


BATTLE CRY and REAL MEN are two alter- 
bi-monthlies edited by Michael 
Morse, and published by sTANLEY PUBLICA- 
TIONS, at 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

For BATTLE CRY everything must some- 
how be related to war or to GI’s. Very 
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Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





Good writing 
is not enough! 








Writing ability alone is not sufficient to help you make the 
big transition to consistent sales. Only an accredited, 
well-qualified and long experienced agency like Manhat- 
tan can give you the impetus and help necessary to sales. 
As a Manhattan author, you benefit from our success, our 

. intimate knowledge of current editorial needs; our 
personal contacts which encourage increased attention to 
and priority handling of your work. 


‘ . prime location readily accessible to the editorial 
offices where your material is submitted. 


. ability to pick out sales preventing flaws in material 
before it is marketed. 


_ . genuine, constructive interest that only a capable 
and sales aggressive agency can give and the proven 
ability to obtain best possible rates and contracts. 

Prove to yourself the difference a really effective agency 
can make. Send a script or two to Manhattan today. 


TERMS. Professionals: 10% commission on sale» You 
must be currently selling to major markets and have sold 
a minimum of $500 in the past year. Send full details. 


All others: (Short stories, articles, juveniles) $1 per 
1,000 words or fraction thereof (fee for 5,567 word script 
is $6), minimum $5 per script—fee with manuscript. Fee 
covers reading and marketing or, if your script isn’t ready 
for immediate submission, a detailed report of sales-pre- 
venting flaws with constructive suggestions for eliminating 
them. Details on request concerning television, plays, etc. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. Our token charge for the extensive 
work of reading and evaluating books (over 25,000 words) 
is $5. Submission follows or flaws are pointed out and you 
are shown a means of eliminating them. 


REVISION SERVICE. If you lack the time or objectivity to 
revise, our selling author-editors can remove structural or 
plot defects, strengthen and polish the book or story for 
typing and submission to editors. Free estimates. 


NO CHARGE. Send for our booklet, “The Man- 
hattan Way,” and our 2-page newsletter contain- 
ing market news, editorial and writing hints. 
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little fiction is used. You 
have a much better 
chance with articles, 
but they must have ad- 
venture, action, blood, 
thunder and guts. War 
stories, intrigue, adventure, true crime. You 
may deal with general subjects if you slant 
it to GI’s. For instance, GI insurance, GI 
loans, how an ex-soldier adjusts to various 
human problems, etc. 





Lengths should run from 2.500 to 3,000 
words. Payment is by special arrangement 
with the editors. 


REAL MEN does not have the war ap- 
proach necessarily, but it does insist on 
strong he-man material, involving lots of 
physical action and excitement. True ad- 
venture stories in all parts of the world, 
fights to survive in jungles, on the sea, 
arctic adventures, Mau Mau, various am- 
bushes, crime, etc. Lengths and payment 
about the same. 


As you know until recently the United 
States Information Agency has beeen ask- 
ing writers to donate their literary property 
for the purpose of reprinting it abroad. The 
work of writers is their stock in trade, their 
property from they derived their 
livelihood. Motors, and United 
Steel, and many other organizations and 
individuals, large and small, provide mate- 
rials and 


which 
General 


services to the government, for 
which however, they receive payment. The 
Authors’ Guild felt that writers too should 
be paid for their product, and started ne- 
gotiations which resulted in a new policy. 
USIA will pay a token 
fee of $25.00 to the author for reprint rights 
on a single article for publication outside 
the United States 


From now on 


and Canada. As the 
Guild has always opposed outright sale of 
magazine rights, it was suggested that the 
USIA 


author the option of either a straight sale 


should from now on offer each 
of any given reprint right, or a five-year 
The Acting Director of USIA 
in Washington is Abbott Washburn. Address 
U. S. Information Agency, 1778 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
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again on some of your work which was 
either published or produced under profes. 
sional auspices during 1956. It may by 
fiction or non-fiction, or journalism, a pla 
a motion picture or a radio or TV produc. 
tion. THE SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION 
15 Union Square, New York City 
awarding prizes of $500 each for outstand- 
ing manuscripts in these fields. Remember 
entries must have been either published o: 
produced during the vear 1956. 

In addition to literary excellence. 
judges will also consider the social contribu- 
tion of the manuscript. It should deal wit! 
ereater world understanding and _ related 
advancement 
and economic security, the protection of 


problems of social welfar 
civil liberties, improved race relations, labor 
relations, etc. Closing date here is Feb: 

1, 1957. Get busy! 


With his second published novel, Franh 
Norris has won the HARPER $10,000 Priz 
contest. The book is TOWER IN THE WES! 
which MARPER’s is bringing out on January 
2, 1957. 
mitted and the Norris book nosed out mor 
finalists than before in the 33-vyea 
history of this contest. 


More than 800 entries were sub- 
ever 
For details about the new contest, writ 


tO HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street 
New York City 16. 


SSOCHOHHOHSHSSSHSSHSHHSCHOHOHOHHHEHEESSE 
Coming-in the February issue 


“Steve Allen Takes The Stand” 


Did you know that Steve Allen, of T\ 
fame, has written four books and many 
stories and articles? In an interview 
next month, he tells you how he feels 
about writing, and how he makes tim: 
to do it. 


Also starting a series of articles on ju- 

venile writing with “Writing for the 
seginning Reader” by Miriam Mason 
author of over 14 juvenile books. 
with markets). 


And, of course, markets, fiction 
and non-fiction ideas and regular 
columns. 


Here’s an opportunity for you to cash in} 
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|What Makes a Manuscript 
Worth Publishing 


The New York Times says of a recent best 
seller: “It is not a good book and certainly 
not a well written one.” Why is that book 
selling? Saturday Review writes: “It is an 
eloquent testimony on the character of the 
present literary season that the books cur- 
rently widely read and discussed have not 
attained these distinctions for their qualities 
as literature.” Why are such books on the 
best seller lists? 


What makes a book worth publishing? 
Nearly every manuscript has some good 
qualities. The trick is to know if it’s good 
enough to publish—and to know how to 
make it good enough. This requires un- 
usual talents. It requires a rich academic 
background to accurately evaluate every 








type of manuscript—whether psychological, 
novel, lyric poems, religious polemic or a 
study of nuclear fission. It requires the 
training and deep understanding of a 
skilled writer. It requires an intimate fa- 
miliarity with the literary market. 
Every one of our editors has been hand- 
picked for pre-eminence in these essential 
requirements. They read your manuscript, 
discuss it and prepare a full, frank opinion, 
copy of which is submitted to you. If their 
report is favorable, we send you a contract 
for prompt publication. 
We will be glad to rad YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPT and send you our opinion within 
a week. No obligation. 

Seth Richards, Publisher 











Other Pageant Press advantages: 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING .. . 


national advertising for every book. 


LOWER SUBSIDIES . . . Our subsidies average 
about 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising, reviews or publicity. 

HIGHER ROYALTIES . Over 300% higher 
than royalty publishers. Also, you get 90% of all 
Subsidiary Rights. 


75 FREE COPIES ... for your personal use. 
LONGER SALES LIFE .. . Your book is kept alive 


for years! We do not reserve the right to suspend a 
book at will. 


We guarantee 


It pays off in ROYALTIES 


Our constructive editing results in better, more 
saleable books. Here are examples of royalties 
received by some of our authors: 


$9,200 to John Lavin . . . $1,750 to Margaret 
Lynch Capone . . . $2,600 to Sidney Silodor . . . 
$850 to Lans Lleneve .. . $2,500 to Bob Mc- 
Knight . . . $6,350 to Jay Little . . . $3,600 to 
Dr. Rolf Alexander . . . $2,500 to Jack Piner... 
$3,800 to Jankus and Malloy. 








NEW—$1600 CONTEST 


FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1957 
WRITE FOR FREE RULES 











YOUR BOOK 





FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish... 
. how to proofread . . . how to 
and 1,001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, Dept. W1, New York 36, N. Y. 


how to type manuscript . . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights .. . 
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General Magazines 








American Heritage, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. Bruce Catton, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. 
Published in book form, and sponsored by the 
American Association for State and Local History, 
and the Society of American Historians, Inc. 
Uses material on American history, but does not 
want purely antiquarian subjects. Average length 
should be around 3,000 and 4,000 words. Query 
the editor before submitting. 


Atlantic, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c per copy; $6.00 per year. 
Edward Weeks, Editor. Uses fiction, articles and 
poetry. There is also a limited market here for 
essays On current topics, provided they are well 
written. Distinguished quality is necessary in all 
accepted material. Length of fiction and articles 
is up to about 5,000 words. Novels are published 
in three to five installments. Articles should 
present a human interest or timely problem, and 
follow through to its solution. 


Etude, The Music Magazine, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. Issued monthly, except May, June, 
July and August, when it is issued bi-monthly; 
40c per copy; $3.50 per year. Guy McCoy, 
Editor, uses feature articles on music education 
or musical personalities written to interest music 
teachers, music students and amateur musicians. 
Does not use fiction or poetry. Filler materials 
run between 50 and 100 words. Payment is from 
$15 to $60. 


The Family Handyman, 117 E. 31st St., New 
York 16, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. P. H. Schneller, Managing Editor. 
Will consider any material on the do-it-yourself 
basis for a homeowner to use in keeping up his 
home, doing it over, adding to it, modernizing, 
remodeling, etc. Text should be kept short and 
simple, as its purpose is to instruct. Photos are 
welcomed, as well as rough sketches which can 
be converted by the department. However, fin- 
ished art work is welcome, if it is kept simple. 
Does not use fiction or poetry. Likes do-it-your- 
self shorts, which will be used as fillers. Buys 
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market news from coast to coast. 
\ | 


photographs with captions only, as well as those 
submitted with a manuscript. Payment is 2c per 
word, or on space for a whole item. Fillers bring 
from $5 to $10 each, and $7.50 minimum is paid 
for photographs. Some articles are purchased at 
special rates. Payment is on publication. Reports 
are within two weeks or sooner. 


Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial Magazine, P. O 
Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico. Issued annually 
50c per copy. Edward S. Merry, Editor, writes 
“We will use three or four articles annually « 
Indian culture, rituals, and crafts (with primary 
interest in the Southwest Indian) that are 
authoritative, but written in a popular style. We 
want the information to be authentic, although 
Our magazine attempts to reach and _ interest 
those with a potential interest in the Indian 
that is not a professorial interest.” Does not want 
fiction, and docs not usually use fillers or vers 
However, up to 200 words of anecdotes or side- 
lights in the above field may be submitted; and 
short verse not longer than one or two stanzas. 
Payment is lc a word, with a nominal sum for 
fillers, photographs and verse. Photographs may 
be any size, and submitted with a manuscript 
Payment is on publication, and reports take 
length of time that is reasonable for thorough 
reading. All editorial content is made up by 
February Ist of each year. 


Journal of Lifetime Living, 1625 Bay Rd., 
Miami Beach, Florida. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy ; $3.00 per year. The editors of this magazin 
write that their publication is devoted to the 
problems and interests of mature persons (over 
45 years) who are approaching retirement, or are 
already retired. Submitted material should be 
true, preferably first-person, stories of successful 
retirement via accomplishment; hobbies; post-re- 
tirement business-success stories; solution of later- 
year marriage problems; relations to children and 
grandchildren, etc. Stories should be about people 
in the 50 to 70 age group rather than very old 
people. Length should be about 1,200 words, or 
less. It is best to query before submitting. Does 
not want fiction, verse or photographs. Fillers, 
on the above subjects, may be submitted in 
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lengths up to 500 words. Rates vary with material, 
and are paid on acceptance. Reports are within 
two wecks or less, unless the manuscript is held 
for further consideration. 


Motion Picture, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $1.80 per 
year. Jock Podell, Editor. Uses sharply angled 
stories on prominent Hollywood film stars. These 
should be written in a lively, informative, brisk 
style in whatever length the material requires. 
No fiction, fillers or verse. Photographs may be 
submitted as illustrations with a manuscript, or 
alone with captions. Payment is $200, and up, 
for full-length articles, and is made on acceptance. 
Reports take one week. 


Successful Farming, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$1.50 per year. Kirk Fox edits this magazine for 
farmers of 13 midwest states, and New York and 
Pennyslvania. Mr. Fox urges prospective authors 
to contact the editors with ideas before submit- 
ting a completed manuscript. Does not use fic- 
tion. Epigrams of two to four lines, with 40 
characters per line, are used. Photographs are 
accepted only from professional photographers 
on assignment. Payment is $3 for fillers, and $5 
to $10 for verse. Verse may be humorous or of 
general interest, from 4 to 20 lines. Payment is on 
acceptance. 












for step-by-step assistance 
while you write... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Personal 
Collaboration, which we originally tested by working with six- 
teen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing 


Science Fiction Magazines 


Astounding Science Fiction, 304 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N.¥. John W. Campbell, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Uses stories of the future told for scientifi- 
cally trained, technically employed adults. Central 
theme is usually a problem of an ordinary tech- 
nician employed in an industry of 50 to 50,000 
years hence. Type of material used is bést under- 
stood by reading the magazine, says Mr. Camp- 
bell. Uses shorts. novelettes, and novels—2,500 
to 60,000 words. Serials may be submitted only 
after consultation with the editor. Technical 
articles for a generalized, technical-minded audi- 
ence are wanted in lengths from 4,000 to 6,000 
words. No photographs or poetry. Payment is 3 
to 4c per word, on acceptance, and reports are 
within two wecks. 


Fantastic Universe, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 
1, N.Y. Hans Stefan Santesson, Editor. Wants 
the best in fantasy and science fiction. Lengths 
are from 1,000 to 20,000 words, although the 
market is better in the 3,500 to 6,000-word 
length. Rates start at lc a word, depending on 
the author and the value of the story, and pay- 
ment is made on publication. 


Fate Magazine, 806 Dempster St., Evanston, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Mary Margaret Fuller, Editor. Uses true fact 








the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled 
scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from 
idea stage, through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to 
analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him 
write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by step until the scripts 
are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give our established clients 
—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for IPS service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Medern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Q4een’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, 
Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us before, 
and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 























See SMLA's 
Regular Ad 
Page 14 This Month 








$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 
Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN'—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writer's have bought 
these from me for years 

25 @ x 12 and 25 @'2 x 1212 $1.50 
50 418 x Ole and 50 42 x 10% 1.25 
32 6 x @8 and 32 V12 ° 1.2 
Add 75c postage on each above groups Excess refunded 
Complete supplies list on request. 100 512 x 812 noteheads 
armed Jin 4 envelopes printed ines same copy, postpaid 


Box 202-wD 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writer's Supplies Since ’35 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRefalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 








WRITERS! 


3 out of 4 of you readers have the potential quali- 
fications to become pr oe tomatoe writers 
through our exclusive trainin NO PREVIOUS 
WRITING OR TECHNICAL 7EXPERIENCE Is 
NECESSARY. 

“TECHNICAL WRITING” is a new, fascinating 
and high-paying profession, open to both men and 
women, with no age or race barriers 

Write for FREE 48 page booklet that describes 
pecteanioncl | “TECHNICAL WRITING” and its HIGH 
NCOME and FUTURE SECURITY a ipa be re 
It offers self-employment and hundreds of job selec- 
tions. Students now earning over $600 morthl 
after only 6 months training. WRITE TODAY! N 
OBLIGATION! 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS INSTITUTE 
9022-F Melrose Ave. Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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articles that deal with strange, unusual or occult 
subjects. Length should be 1.000 to 5,000 words 
Also wants true mystic experiences of 300 words 
or less. Buys photographs in connection with ac- 
cepted articles. No poctry. Pays lc a word, 

up; $5 each for true mystic experiences; on pub- 
lication. Reports in about three or four wecks 


Galaxy Science Fiction, 421 Hudson St., New 
York 14, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per cop 
want cartoons, fillers, articles or poetry. Wants 
quality science fiction stories from 2,000 to 5,00( 
words, from 7,000 to 12,000 words, and serials 
from 40,000 to 60,000 words. Payment is 3c per 
word, and up, on acceptance. Payment is $100 
minimum. The editor advises that contributors 
read the magazine closely for slant before sub- 
mitting. 


Science Fiction Stories, 241 Church St., New 
York 13, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy 
$2.10 per year. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor. Uses 
science fiction novels from 25,000 to 30,000 
words, novelettes from 8,000 to 12,000 words, 
and shorts from 1,000 to 6,000 words. Intelligent. 
adult fiction is desired—do not submit space 
opera. Authors must be familiar with the field 
Fact fillers, articles and poetry should be sub- 
mitted only on assignment. No publication. 


Outdoor Sports and Nature Magazines 

American Bicyclist & Motorcyclist, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35: 
per copy; $3.00 per year. David K. Silver 
wants cartoons, fillers, articles or poetry. Wants 
biographical stories about dealers’ selling prob- 
lems, retail selling, advertising for small busi- 
nesses, bike uses, bikes in the news, bike history 
Length may be from a short, two-paragraph 
item, to 2,000 words. Payment is 2c a word. or 
$12 a page (whichever is greater). Likes 5x7 or 
8x10 photographs. Particularly wanted are pic- 
tures of women on bikes for the monthly feature 
“Miss Bike.” Pays $5 to $10 for pix. Reports 


in one month. 


Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly, this magazin¢ 
is devoted to the protection and preservation of 
our native wildlife. John K. Terres, Editor, writes 
that the cditors are particularly anxious to rc- 
ceive good, popularly-written articles on mammals, 
birds, and other wild creatures and their relation- 
ships to their environment; articles about wild 
animal pets; personalized animal biographies: 
wildlife of a particular region; articles on local 
wildlife conservation projects; picturc-articles, 
or illustrated text of animal tracks, habits, ctc.. 
marine life, birds, flowers, etc; biographical 
sketches of living naturalists are particularly de- 
sirable. Also wants how-to-do-it articles on wild- 
life photography; nature quizzes; personal ex- 
perience articles in attracting wildlife. Also likes 
material on how to make a simple insect collec- 
tion; how to establish a wildlife sanctuary in 4 























community; how to build a small museum for a 
community. Do not submit fiction, or articles on 
hunting, fishing, trapping and fur farming. Pay- 
ment is from $15 to $75 for all accepted articles 
ranging from 1,500 to 2,500 words, although 
both shorter and longer material may be ac- 
cepted. Payment for one-time use of all photo- 
graphs within the magazine is $3.00 with $10 for 
cover picture. Payment is on acceptance, and re- 
ports are within two or three weeks. 


Golf Digest, 611 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. Is- 
sued ten times a year; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Howard R. Gill. Jr., Editor. Uses person- 
ality-feature articles on outstanding golfers, pro- 
fessional or amateur. Always on the lookout for 
good golf instructional articles, either signed or 
approved by golf professionals, preferably well- 
known, although club pros are acceptable. Also 
wants stories about unusual tournments or courses. 
Length should be not over 1,500 words. What 
little fiction is used is about golf and should be 
humorous. Uses one-sentence epigrams, and no 
verse. Buys photographs as illustration with a 
story, and will look at those submitted with 
caption material only. Size should be 8x10 
glossies. Pay 3c a word, or more, for articles and 
fiction; $1 to $5 for epigrams; $5 to $10 for 
photographs. Payment is made on acceptance, 
and reports are within 72 hours. 


Maine Coast Fisherman, Camden, Maine. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. C. 
Owen Smith, Editor. Uses 500 to 1,000-word 
articles on commercial fishing-boat construction 
or trends of commercial fishing. Wants articles 
about salt-water only. Also uses articles on new 
construction or methods at overseas ports. Pays 
40c per inch on special articles. Pays $3, up, for 
photographs. Likes 4x5 or 8x10 glossies, but can 
use a negative (and will return it). Prefers 
photographs that are sharp and contrasty. Also 
buys pictures of commercial fishing with 50 to 
100-word descriptive caption. Reports within ten 
days. 


Natural History Magazine, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. Issued 
monthly except July and August; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Dr. Edward Weyer, Editor. Uses 
articles between 1,000 and 3,000 words written to 
interest laymen in the natural sciences and ex- 
ploration. Emphasis on nature. Articles may be 
on animals, fish, birds, insects, etc., and should 
be written in a popular style, preferably from 
sound, first-hand knowledge. Does not want 
articles involving the hunting or killing of any 
outdoor creature. Does not use fiction or poetry. 
Likes good outdoor photos of animals, nature 
oddities, etc., in the fillers department. Buys 8x10 
glossy prints as illustrations, or with captions only. 
Pays well, but rate varies. Tries to report within 
three weeks. 


The Rudder Magazine, 9 Murray St., New 
40c per copy; 


York 7, N.Y. Issued monthly ; 





UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer tells you 
in these books what you must know 
to sell. These books are used every- 
where. One has sold 40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present edition lasts, for 
$1.50. Mailed to you promptly at 
these prices. 


These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 


Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 











VIGOROUS WRITING 
A Money-Making Art 


can be learned with study and practice. The Wizardry of Words, 
a terse 48-page book, shows you how to write to get your 
reader’s imagination working your way. 111 meaty ideas of 
famous authors on the exciting art of writing living, mov- 
ing, money-making words . . $1. 

A. C. Belden Co., 394-W Pacific Avenue, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 5c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poctry, le per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 














Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 





fessional instruction. Each client my pupil. Each manu- 
script report a show-how lesson in writing. (‘apitalize your 
talent 


DAVID A BALCH 

Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Article, and four Broadway Plays. 

FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
($1.00 per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 

Minimum $3.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Monuscripts Marketed. Prompt p= Bae Bes Waiting 

Special rates for student house guests 


Balch Literary Agency, wonriceuts’ w. v. 
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Sell the Script 
You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full connaenes 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally Bate way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, tc express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usakle ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."’ No cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc Complete with sample 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now 
Other fictic on courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to 


J. ¢. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, California 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO AUTHORS 


Julienne Bonin's THE STRENGTH OF LOVE has 
been sold out before publication date. We are 
immediately issuing a second edition. We hope 
to go into many more editions of this worth- 
while book. This good news can be YOUR good 
news, too! Write to us today for details con- 
cerning our subsidy plan of publication. Let us 
show you how we can promote sales of your 
book. Ask for our FREE promotional outline for 
your book, showing you how we go about pro- 
ducing sales. Write to us now. 


THE PAN PRESS 





5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollyweeod, Calif. 
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$4.00 per year. B. Lauer Leonardi, Editor, writes 
that this is a highly specialized publication 
Material accepted must be of interest to pleasure 
boat sailors. Preferred material is articles by ex- 
perts on all phases of boating, in lengths up to 
3,500 words. Does not use fiction or poetry. Likes 
fillers that are under 1,000 words. Buys 8x! 
photographs as illustrations with an article, or 
with captions only. Pays 2c a word, or better. on 
publication. Reports in three weeks. 


Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal St., Boston 
10, Mass. Issued monthly: 25c per copy; $3 
per year. Frank Woolner, Editor. Uses articles 
and features of about 2,000 words on salt wate 
sport fishing. The how-to angle is stressed. Gen- 
eral articles on the subject are not accepted 
since readers are a speciafized group looking fo 
detailed angling information. Does not want 
fiction, fillers or verse. Buys photographs (8x1( 
preferred) as illustrations with a manuscript, o 
with captions only. Pays 2c to 3c per word: $3 
for photographs, $10 for cover photograph, on 
acceptance. Reports within two wecks. 


Trade Journals 


American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Av: 
Chicago 40, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy 
$4.00 per year. J. C. Aspley, Editor. Uses 
factual articies and personal interviews with 
members of top management on articles of execu- 
tive interest, business systems, methods, and 
company policies. No essays, no rewrites of 
publicity, wanted. Length is from shorts to 2,000 
words, including pics. Payments range from $25 
for a one-pager, to $50 for longer material. Ac- 
cepted, assigned articles bring a higher rate 
Prefers queries. Reports in two weeks. 


American Professional Pharmacist, 1447 Noith- 
ern Blvd., Manhasset, N.Y. Issued monthly; con- 
trolled circulation; price to other is $1.00 per 
copy; $10.00 per year. Madeline O. Holland 
D. Sc., Editor. Uses articles of interest to the 
nation’s professional pharmacists. Payment de- 
pends on length, subject, etc., and is made on 
acceptance. Buys some photographs at varying 
rates. 


Beauty Fashion, 101 W. 31 St., New York |, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Theodore C. Boytos, Editor. This magazin¢ 
goes by subscription only to cosmetic departments 
of finest department, specialty and drug stores 
Material must be designed to help retail sales- 
girls sell cosmetics by familiarizing them with 
cosmetic products, or through demonstration and 
presentation of across-the-counter sales tech- 
niques. Articles should be specific (no generalized 
retailing theories), and of personal interest to 
reader. Length is 1,200 to 1,500 words. Occa- 
sionally a more general industry article designed 
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for cosmetic manufacturers and store executive 





readership is considered. This must be specifi- 
cally related to industry in way of business trends, 
financial activity, or changes in retailing and 
distribution patterns. Pays $25 per article, and 
$5 per photo. Prefers query first on pictures. Re- 
ports in two weeks. 


Business Education Forum, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly, 
October through May; $1.00 per copy; $5.00 
per year. Hollis Guy, Editor, writes that this i 
an educational, professional magazine using ma- 
terials and methods for teaching the major busi- 
ness subjects such as shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, office clerical, distributive, and 
basic business. Length should be between 1,000 
and 2,000 words. Offers no payment. 


Diner Drive-In, 405 E. Superior St., Duluth 2, 
Minn. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Cal Morken, Editor. Wants articles showing 
diner drive-in operators how they can increase 
their profits through efficiency and better ways of 
operation. Material should be specific, telling the 
how’s and why’s, and showing all the facts clearly. 
If it is one phase that has brought about an 
owncr’s success, then stick to that one phase and 
develop it to its fullest, writes Mr. Morken. Copies 
of this magazine will be sent upon request. Likes 
to build up a reserve supply of stories. Wants two 
to four pictures with each story, and _ these 
should portray some specific part of the operation 
and help advance the idea of the story. Good 
composition and action are two important factors. 
Preferred size is 8x10. Payment is from 2 to 3c 
per word, and is made on acceptance. Payment 
for photographs is from $4 to $7 cach. Reports 
are within ten days. 


Foundry, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Frank G. Steinebach, Editor. Uses descriptions of 
manufacturing processes in the production of 
metal castings. Maximum Iength is 4,000 words. 
Pays $25 per printed page, on publication. Does 
not want photographs. Reports in two wecks. 


The Gift and Art Buyer, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Thomas V. Murphy, Editor. Uses 
feature storics about gift retailers—their activities, 
promotions, displays, new openings, etc. Is par- 
ticularly interested in stories conveying solid 
merchandising angles. These should illustrate 
how a particular retailer profited or benefitted 
from some business activity. Pays up to $50 for 
stories from 1,500 to 3,000 words, and as high 
as $25 additional for three accompanying photo- 
graphs. Does not cover the souvenir trade, but 
prefers stories of better shops and departments. 
Reports in thirty days. 


Ice Cream Review, 1445 N. Fifth St., Mil- 


waukee 12, Wisc. Issued monthly; 25¢ per copy; 








Daniel K 
COHAGHL 
Teacher of Fiction Writing and Article Writing 
Author of: How To Write The Short Story, 
How To Write The Confession Story, How 
To Write Mystery Fiction, How To Write 

The Novel, Article Writing, etc. 


Short Story 
Confession Story 
Short Short Story 

Mystery 
Detective Story 
Novel 
Detective Novel 
Article Writing 


Each client is promptly sent Free a text which covers 
the subject simply, practically and fully. When you take 
a course here, you are dealing directly with Mr. Keenan, 
an experienced writing teacher and published writer. 
Each client’s written assignment is personally corrected 
by him. Cost of each course is very reasonable. Criticism 
of Short Stories and Articles--$1.00 per 1,000 words. 
Book criticism is at reduced rate. Send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for return of the manuscript. 
Collaboration and Rewriting services are available. Self- 
study courses in Short Story, Confession Story, Mystery 
and Detective Fiction, Novel and Article Writing are 
available for writers who wish to study and complete 
the assignments under their own supervision. Price is 
$15.00 per course. Write for free bulletin. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box No. 62, New York City 63, N. Y. 





INTERESTED IN SELF - HYPNOSIS? 


Recorded magnetic tapes for the induction of 
hypnosis with post-hypnotic suggestions for 
mastery of self-hypnosis, $10. Also individual- 
ized tapes with specific post hypnotic sugges- 
tion upon request. 


KINGMAN-STUART HYPNOTIC TAPES 
100 South Norfolk St., San Mateo, California 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Excellent Bond Paper—Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 
Complete information sent on request 
BERNICE HIPPERT 


3417 Mt. Vernon Ave. Cedar Rapids, lowe 
Phone 3-5096 








IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, and Comedy. Each 
of these pr a, SENIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at 10% discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire P 1. OT GENIE series. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order toteg for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 days 
if you are not satisfied 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents for the Gagnon Co., Publishers 
©. Box 27655 Holiywood 27, Calif. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


oe 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 




















Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'' 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
""Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Iilinois 











SONG WRITERS 


An outstandin thle composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! oO is believin 

Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACID 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 












































MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to specifications: 
50 cents per 1,000 words; other typing services 
rendered; mail flat ppd. 


ROBERTA ROBINSON 
10 Bancal Court BAidwin 4-3694 Napa, Calif. 


















































GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Averue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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$2.00 per year. Edward Thom, Editor. Uses 
stories on new plants, successful ice cream mer- 
chandising programs, etc., in lengths between 
500 and 1,500 words. Pays lc a word, plus $1 
and $3 per picture. Payment is on publication, 
and reports take one to two weeks. 


Irrigation Engineering & Maintenance, 624 
Gravicr Street, New Orleans 9, La. Bill Sarratt. 
Editor. Issued monthly; $4.00 a year. Accepts 
feature articles, preferably with photographs, on 
dealers of irrigation equipment in U.S. or Can- 
ada who follow particularly successful merchan- 
dising practices, offer unusual services, or signifi- 
cantly promote irrigation growth in their areas. 
Publication not designed for farmers; stories 
should be of interest to dealers and irrigation 
engineers. Reports on receipt; payment of 1-', 
to 2c per word, and up, on publication. 


The Marine Digest, 79 Columbia St., Seattle, 
Washington. Issued weekly; 15c per copy; $5.00 
per year. John M. Haydon, Editor. Wants ma- 
terial about ships, shipping, fishing, foreign trade, 
pleasure boating, work boats, transportation by 
water, etc. All material is done on special assign- 
ment. Reports require two weeks. 


The Poultryman, P. O. Box 374, Vineland, 
New Jersey. Issued weekly; $1.00 per year. Alfred 
N. Schwartz, Editor. Uses feature articles on 
commercial poultry raisers. These should have 
some specific angle such as a special method of 
doing a job, noteworthy achievement, etc., and be 
between 500 and 1,000 words. Subject matter on 
individuals in New England, New Jersey and 
Southern States gets top priority. Since the de- 
mand for material is not large, the editors prefe1 
a query first. Does not use fiction, fillers or poetry 
Likes photographs, 8x10 glossies, for illustra- 
tions, or with captions only. Pays $10 to $15 for 
articles, and $3 and $5 for photographs, on pub- 
lication. Reports in two wecks. 


The Waterways Journal, 619 Chemical Bldg., 
721 Olive St., San Francisco, Calif. Issued 
weekly; 35c per copy; $5.00 per year. Donald 
T. Wright, Editor. Wants material about the 
western rivers that flow into the Gulf of Mexico, 
such as their history, current business in towing, 
shipbuilding, contracting, river improvement work. 
There is no payment unless a special agreement 
has been made. Likes photographs of old river 
subjects. 


Contest and Awards 


American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill., announces awards totalling $30.- 
000 to authors of books published in 1956 and 
1957 which “make distinguished contributions for 
the American tradition of liberty and justice”. 
The awards will be made April 25, 1957. There 
will be awards of $5,000 each to the authors of 
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the most distinguished books published in the 
United States in 1956 and in 1957 in three 
categories: (1) contemporary problems and af- 
fairs (non-fiction): (2) history and biography 
(non-fiction: (3) imaginative literature (fiction, 
poetry or published drama. Publishers of award- 
winning books will reccive citations. Separate 
juries of three persons prominent in each of the 
three fields of work represented by the categories 
will select the award winners. The nine judges 
for 1956 will b. announced when they have ac- 
cepted. Inquiries and suggestions of nominations 
for the awards should be sent to: Robert B. 
Downs, Chairman. ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, University of Illinios Libraries, Ur- 
bana, Illinios. 


The California Tuberculosis & Health Asso- 
ciation announces the 9th Annual Highby Me- 
morial award competition for writers. A $250 
cash award will be offered for the best original 
published or unpublished manuscript written 
during 1956 on any human interest, sociological, 
psychological, medical or historical. aspect of 
tuberculosis. The contest is open to all writers 
residing in California. For complete details write 
the Association at 130 Hayes Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California. Closing date, February 1. 


The Academy of American Poets, 1030 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28 is running a contest for 
verse plays for radio. Half-hour length. The 
material must be original and _ unpublished. 
Thornton Wilder, Brooks Atkinson and Max- 
well Anderson are the judges. Write the Acad- 
emy for information and entry blanks. Deadline 
is February 1. 


Complaint Department 


We have received complaints of non-receipt 
of royalties due to writers whose books were 
published by Chapman & Grimes, 30 Win- 
chester Street, Boston, Mass. We therefore can 
no longer recommend this company and are 
dropping the listing from the new edtion of 
The Writers Market. 


o% 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$! per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 





SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my specialty. 

Neat, dependable typtng, with bond paper, carbon. 
For complete editing as above, corrections and typing. $1.00 
per 1000, or 20c per page. Typing only, 50c per 1009, 


Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat accurate work on bond paper 
One free carbon 
Return postage and 50c per thousand words 
must accompany manuscripts 
NETTI MARZYKI 


ALCO, ARKANSAS 








PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. Soom 500 copies up. Write 
for free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD1, Chicago 2, Illinois 








What do you gain by having an agent who represents 
publishers and producers as well as writers? 


A. Action! Since we are in constant contact with motion picture producers, 
editors and book publishers, whom we represent, we have exact knowledge 
of what the literary market wants. Let us submit your work to our contacts 


in that market. Reading fee: $1.00 per 1,000 words, until first sale; $5.00 


literature 
8820-B SUNSET BLVD. 


minimum on magazine material. Book, stage, film or TV play appraisal $10. 


internationale, 


ltd. 


HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


Replacing Pat Fulford on this column is John 


Norment, top cartoonist and editor at 1,000 


Jokes Magazine. Welcome to you too, John. 


APPY 1957 AND WELCOME TO THE SHOP 
H . A VERY HEARTY WELCOME. 

What does the year 1957 have to offer 
new people in the magazine cartoon field? 
How’s chances for you to run up a big 
score of sales in the top slicks this year? 
Well? Here are a few answers to these ques- 
tions from some of the people who have the 
answers: 

Marione Nickles, Cartoon Editor of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post: “We bought car- 
toons from more newcomers during 1956 
than any year since I’ve been with THE 
post. There don’t seem to be as many of 
them as there used to be. We lost quite a 
few regular contributors last year . . . went 
into other lines of work. There’s room for 
newcomers who can produce. I think, per- 
haps, the new generation of cartoonists com- 
ing up now are a little shy, or maybe they’re 
more interested in security. They just don’t 
seem quite as determined or persistent as 
the ones who started 7 and 8 years ago.” 

Nickles buys more cartoons from more 
different cartoonists than any other editor. 
Starting price at THE post is $65 but regu- 
lars get much more. The basic concept of 
the average post gag is the average POST 
reader’s family. How the members of the 
family relate to each other emotionally and 
(or) to their environment. This is not the 
only type of gag THE post buys by a jug- 
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full (non-alcoholic of course). THE POs1 
buys just about every type of gag on earth 
But first it must be posr slanted. In the 
old days a radio comedian who wanted t 
clean up a dirty joke always asked the 
question, “Can it be done with kissing?” 
So if you’re going to try to fob off a girly 
type gag on THE post be sure she’s a nic¢ 
girl and looks like a nice girl and what 
she’s up to is kissing. 


Gurney Williams, Cartoon Editor of 
Look: “I don’t believe I have anything 
new to report, Johnny. Oh, here’s some- 
thing I gave Don Ulsh for the New York 
Cartoon News. You can use it too if you 
want to. I'd like it if you would . . . “we 
are an open market and we are never over- 
stocked!” 

Gurney enjoys keeping up with things. 
He is a bear for freshness. He likes his wit 
neat. A long time ago he wrote gags for 
George Lichty. He has written and sold a 
moderately sized carload of humorous prose 
and poetry. Gurney likes a good profes- 
sional drawing in almost any style but he is 
basically a head man. He looks to see what 
you’re saying and how well you’re saying 
it. Every word in the caption should be do- 
ing its fair share of the work. A comic draw- 
ing is not much help here. You gotta have 
ideas. 























William McIntyre, Cartoon Editor of 
TRUE—The Man’s Magazine: 





“T think there’s a real danger of the car- 
toon business becoming introverted. It 
would be a healthy thing for the business 
if some new people came up with new things 
to say and new ways of saying them. Maybe 
it’s just because I see so many cartoons 
that I feel this way about it, but a lot of the 
old ideas have been done so often they’re 
just not funny any more. I believe if some- 
body comes up with something really fresh 
in idea and format he’ll do himself a lot of 
good. And I hope I get to him first.” 

Bill McIntyre knows his way around a 
cartoon and is something of a fine arts buff 
as well, being particularly hep on the Etrus- 
cans. Bill was with ESQUIRE and THE NEW 
YORKER before coming to TRUE. Type of 
subject matter wanted here is more than 
adequately covered by the magazine’s sub- 
title. The outdoor man is more man than 
the indoor man as far as TRUE’s editors are 
concerned. And man never looks or acts 
mousy. If you think he does . . . you're 
fighting me. TRUE belongs to the old fash- 
ioned school as far as cartoons are con- 
cerned. They still judge a cartoon by how 
funny it is rather than by how it will in- 
furiate the postal authorities. 








Herb Gorchros, gagwriter, P.O. Box 13, 
Fairfield, Conn.: “Relax! Cartoon gag- 
writing is stricly for the low-pressure writer. 
If you are a real hot potato and want to 
buy a new Cadillac every year, don’t get 
in this business. If you have the capacity 
for easy living with a twenty-hour work 
week, come on in . . . the racket is fine 
(send a copy to Bartlett’s—Best, Herb).” 

Herb has one of the most ubiquitous 
brains in the business. He writes more gags 
for more different cartoonists than any 
gagman I know of. Herb should be forced 
to work for some TV comic at $2,000 per 
week but he knows what he wants and that 
ain’t it. 





Here’s a conversation I had with Ted 
Key while leaning against the reject file 
at COLLIER’S waiting to get in to see Jerry 
Beatty. Ted Key is the papa of Hazel in 



















CARTOONISTS’ AGENT 


For the past six years I’ve been engaged in sell- 
ing the work of a group of cartoonists to the many 
smaller markets in U.S.A. and Canada, as well as 
to the hundreds of little-known trade journals 
and house organs. Am handling the smaller mar- 
ket selling of leftover cartoons for such men as 
Bill Wenzel, Irv Hagglund, Hal Anderson, Brad 
Anderson, Jack O’Brien, Harry Harley, Frank 
O'Neal, Walt Wetterberg, J. Bonestell, lack Tip- 
pit, W. F. Brown, Martin Giuffre, Stan 1 ine, F. T. 
Scott, Ali, Tupper, Scott Taber, Rodrigues and 
many others. I make a business of salvaging the 
old cartoons of selling cartoonists by digging up 
new markets for them. A cartoon, no matter how 
old it may be, is always new to a new set of eyes. 
Every time I find a new market, all the old car- 
toons I have on hand become new again. No-o-0-0? 

When you send your old cartoons to me you 
may be sure they'll start out to the right places at 
once, without delay, and you may be sure they'll 
stay out to the right places at all times, until they 
sell or wear out trying. I never run out of new 
places to send them, so they'll never come back to 
you once I process them and start them around. 

The checks they'll pick up won't be huge, but 
they'll be a steady trickle for years and years. 
Ennyhoo, that’s the way its been with clients Mel 
Millar and Lloyd Baker and many others. 

If you are a selling cartoonist I can guarantee 
I'll make sales for you if you send a fair amount 
for me to peddle. When you send a batch, no 
matter how old they are or what their battered 
condition, I can assure you I'll make sales all the 
way from $5.00 each to $60.00 each, mostly ‘as 
is’ and without need of finishes (if they're camera- 
ready, black-and-white inkers). Almost all my 
customers buy the inked rough as is, eliminating 
the bother of okays and finishes. Only time they 
ask for a finish is when there are changes to be 
made. In case you've been doing pencil roughs, 
I'd advise you to ink them in, on 84x11 type- 
writer bond, 20# substance, 25% rag. 

Each time you send a batch I'll make an ac- 
knowledgment, so you'll know I received them 
and that they’re processed and working for us. 
I think you'll like the extra little checks you'll 
find I’m able to pick up for you from cartoons 
you'd given up hope of ever selling. I'll do all the 
salvage work, pay all expenses, and split the 
checks right down the middle, sending you 50% 
of each sale as soon as possible after the editorial 
office pays off. 

So-0-0-0-0, if you have any old cartoons kicking around, 
send them to me and let me put them to work earning 
money for us. They'll never make a dime for you up 
there on the shelf gathering cobwebs and dust, yaknow. 
Yuk-yuk-yukkity ! 

I have over 1500 actively buying cartoon markets in 
my files right now, with more coming along almost daily. 
Also have a string of outlets who buy from me regularly, 
month after month—year after year. 

Send nothing you'll want back, for I have no way of 
removing them from my batches once they’re proc 

f you get anything, it’ll be money, so don't send your 
oldies until you're completely finished with trying to sell 
them. This is strictly a salvage operation, and I report 
only when sales are made. In this way we all save time 

and make money on the dikker. Is not so? Hm-m-m? 


LEW CARD, CARTOONISTS’ AGENT 
Box 187, La Habra, California 
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“‘How to Make Money with 
os 4-7 simple Cartoons’ 
sord A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no REE 
oblige*ion. Simply address | BOOK | 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 





vept. 821 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Regin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
omprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every pase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step gg from one whose work 
is appe aring current ly in nile publications. Not a 
tell how’’ but a SHOW HOw Sane Personal criticism 


taciaded Write for free particula 


MARJORIE M. ‘DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


{ 

( 
Promptly and Accurately { 

20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy r 

50c per 1000 words f 

RUBY WATSON ; 

Freeman Apts. mneetingiion, ind. 
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RITE SONGS? 
e 
Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





YOU CAN BE SURE 


We'll put your finger right on what's keeping your story from 
selling, and show you how to make it salable, too. Send your 
story — 82. and see for yourself. Scripts under 1500 words 
only $1 
Plotting stump you? Not us Send your story idea and 
$2. and we'll plot it for you, all ready for your writing. 

Help for TV writers, too, in examination, plotting, screen 
treatment, adaptation Inquiry requires stamped return 
envelope 


DELANO PUBLISHERS: Helps for Writers. 
232 W. Delano Avenue Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





TYPING 


50c per thousand words 


ELIZABETH SCHACHINGER 
4325 Gunther Avenue 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 





ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 





GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUN AMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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the Post. Ted has a Hazel paperback (Ban- 
TAM) on the stands right now. Also a col- 
lection of (non-Hazel) cartoons in a hard- 
cover edition (DUTTON) in your neighbor- 
hood bookstore. 

Me: “Ted, I’m going to write the Car- 
toonist Cues column for W.D. starting New 
Year's. You got any cheery word of en- 
couragement: for newcomers in this busi- 
ness?” 

Ted: “Sure, John, tell them to work hard 
like I did! No, I take that back. Tell them 
to work harder than I did and they’ll get 
there faster.” 

Me: “You mean... 2” 

Ted: “Well, I don’t mean work just to 
be working. I mean work to produce some- 
thing editors want to buy. But, of course, 
you never had any of that kind of trouble 
did you?” 

Me: “I came to New York on a visit 
from Chicago and sold $300 worth of car- 
toons in 4 days. So I moved to New York 
And then I pounded the pavements every 
Wednesday for long months before I got 
one decent O.K. Some of my gags were 
good but my drawing didn’t sell them.” 

Ted: “The same, or almost the same, 
thing happened to me. Only I came here 
from the West Coast. It took me 5 years to 
sell 2 cartoons to the post. I don’t say my 
work was necessarily bad, but it was wron, 
for the Post. 

Me: “Do you think the new cartoonist 
needs more discipline?” 

Ted: “No, but he can certainly be guided 
more by what’s selling. It will help him har- 
ness his talents into doing work that’s 
salable. An artist needs an ego when he’s 
struggling to sustain himself, but he’s crazy 
if he lets his ego stand in the way of chane- 
ing his work, or improving it or making it 
more salable. After he achieves recognition 
it might be better if he throws his ego away 
What do you think? Excuse me, John, [I’m 
next in to sce Beatty.” 


Here’s a bit of Happy New Year news: 
THIS WEEK has moved up the street and 
moved up their rates, too! They’re now on 
the twelfth floor at 485 Lexington Avenue. 
Their base rate for gag cartoons has jumped 
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from $75 to $90. Cartoonists who were 
getting $90 for a drawing were automat- 
ically upped to $125. THIS WEEK is now 
paying $150 for drawings used in their 
husband vs. wife family-type square which 
is now a regular feature. 

Ralph Stein, cartoon editor for THIS 
WEEK is a working cartoonist. He is an ex- 
cellent craftsman, and respects craftsman- 
ship in others. At these prices he has a 
chance of getting it too. Ralph is a picture 
man. He looks at a cartoon primarily to 
see if something visually funny is happening 
in the picture. Not much interested in long 
captions or cartoons where the caption 
carries the whole load. 

Well, that’s it for now. The whole thing 
should be summed up, but not by me. You 
have to sum it up yourself in terms of your 
own personality. You have something to 
offer that no one else has—yourself. You 
have to channel your personality and talents 
in such a way as to make them worth the 
money that the editors are waiting to pay 
you. So read the column through care- 
fully one more time and then get to work. 
LOS in 1957 (lots of sales, of course). 


Late Cartoon News 


THIS FUNNY WORLD. The McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd. St., New York 
17, N.Y. Address cartoons to Priscilla Brad- 
ley. This is a syndicated newspaper feature. 
They buy a baker’s dozen of cartoons a 
month. Mostly generals, family and kids. 
Drawing (finish) should be square, black 
and white, with no benday or wash. Pay $25. 


LAFF-A-DAY. King Features Syndicate, 235 
East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. Grace 
Miller buys one a day for every day of the 
week except Sunday. Cartoons reduce to 4 
inches by 4 inches but are sometimes used 
one column wide. Use line with some ben- 
day, no wash. Generals for a very wide 
audience. Pay $25. 


HELLER AGENCY, 527 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. Jack Heller buys car- 
toons for a half a dozen different maga- 
zines and has a sort of preferred rating 
with several others. Also, he :isually has a 


new deal cooking somewhe Vost of his 





COMPLETE CARTOON GAGWRITER 


Booklet written by Bill Dye and ‘Buzz’ Dillion, two old timers 
at producing top gags * the Baron f magazines. This is a 
complete course in of gagwriting. covering TECHNI!- 
QUES, FILING SYSTEMS. sreciaLizes MARKETS, TABOOS. 
CLASSIFICATION OF GAG and arent a angl Bg SUB.- 
MITTING. SWITCHING of gt taken up _in de showing 
how to create NEW gags from OLD ideas Price is ronly $2.95. 
Order your copy from 


THE GAG RE-CAP 
P.O. Box 430 Van Buren, Arkansas 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


‘Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers, 
brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 


line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





ARE YOU SELLING? NEED HELP? 
Alone you may never sell! Work with a PROFESSIONAL! 
AMAZING NEW METHOD BRINGS SUCCESS WHERE 
OTHERS FAILED! I've helped thousands. I can help you 
if you have talent and will work. PARTICULARS FREE or 
send a script not over 3000 words with $1 NOW! (25c ea 
added M on script.) Stamped, return envelope please 
START FOR SUCCESS NOW! 


WRITE-RIGHT SYSTEM 
Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


BATALIC NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Florida 





EXPERT ELECTRIC TYPING 


New Royal Electric 
(With YOU in mind) 
Start the New Year off right with an ELECTRIFIED 
manuscript a a CHARGE that will not 

SINGE your wallet. 

Fire Sale Rates 
HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Ave. HAmpstead 2241 








POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 

Send one or more of your best poems 

today for FREE EXAMINATION Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 





NOW! A th Now Te Course in Cartoo steening. 3 B Lssoene, oe 
each month The MAGAZINE OF TH MONTH in in 
every issue. byt KET FIPS CACWRITERS 





MARKET LISTS CA Lime T¥ ATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; Ryaoos 1X MONTHS. 


Direct from the heart of the magazine pantehing in- 
ustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
pn 34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


























NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words, over 5,000 and 
up to 10,000, $1.00 per thousand; 10,000 - 40,000, 
$10.00. Full length novels and plays, $15.00. Not 

ponsible for ipts unless accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, or stamps. Manuscripts 


typed, 20c per page. Send for FREE BOOKLET ‘‘TO 
THE NEW WRITER."’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 











910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Electric Typing Approved by Editors 


Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 
524 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 








Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost, 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 34th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


SHORTHAND in 





Dept. 6701-7 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! 
Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publish- 
service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 





ADVANCE 






@ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field, 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


1609 Vista Del Mar, < R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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“| LIKE THE WAY YOU EXPLAIN 


details for me. This 1 oan understand. I know I'll profit 
from it,’ writes a client. | furnish a complete and accurate 
analysis and criticism of your writing style, characters, 
plotting, dialogue, story opening, descriptions, transitions, 
etc. I show you exactly what’s wrong and show you what 
you must (lo to write professionally. Fiction and articles: 
$1 per 1,000 Words 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 











Steady Market — Prompt Payment 


Girls-C ARTOONS-General 
FILLERS ¢ JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 750 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. ¥ 
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needs are for girly stuff or entertainment 
but quite a few good generals get an O.K. 
Various prices, the iowest $7.50 


MAGNA PUBLICATIONS, INC., 205 East 
42nd. Street, New York 17, N.Y. Red 
Kirby has hit a formula for his own type of 
sex gag here that has been paying off fo1 
him for a very long time. You should 
really study one of his magazines to get 
his point of view. If your drawing seems 
good for his books and is pretty close to 
what he wants, he will probably rewrite a 
gag for you. Red is a holdover from the old 
“Captain Billy” days and was buying the sex 
gag long before the current crop of girly 
magazine editors were born. Finishes are 
done in line only with strong blacks. They 
must be drawn to specific dimensions which 
are marked on the OKed rough. $10. 


HUMORAMA, INC., 655 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. Address cartoons to 
Ernest N. Devver: They have 10 titles here: 
GEE WHIZ, SNAPPY, JOKER, and 7 more in 
the same vein. Finishes must be redrawn 
according to instructions you receive with 
the OK. Prefer full-length figures with 
heavy black accents. No benday or wash. 
Use a lot of pretty girl stuff but the gag 
and the girl in the picture should be a long 
ways from raw. Pay $8 to $10. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, 121-23 West 8th. 
Street, Topeka, Kansas. Cartoon editor: 
Albert Roland. This magazine has, in the 
past, printed few cartoons, and was almost 
always overbought and overstocked. There 
has been #a recent change of ownership 
here (a deal involving $8 million) so look 
for a change. Use general gags slanted to 
an audience living in towns and smaller 
cities. Pay $50. 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. This publication has 
a newspaper format but is on slick paper. 
Use one cartoon an issue on front page, 2 
columns wide. Finish in line or benday that 
you stick on yourself. Happenings around 
the hotel, in the dining room, etc, but 
slanted to entertain the management rather 
than the guests. One subject they like is re- 
lationship between management and em- 
plovees. Pay $7.50. 


















TOGETHER, 740 North Rush St., Chicago 
11, Illinois. Leland Case is the Editor here. 
Subtitle on the masthead reads, “The Mid- 
month Magazine for Methodist Families.” 
This is a new project for Leland Case and 
one very dear to his heart. It is rumored 
that he has a very healthy budget to work 
with. The first issue contained 82 pages 
with no cartoons. Eventually they plan to 
use them. This will be a good market for 
talented newcomers who can produce good 
? work because Leland enjoys discovering new 
talent. 





1000 JoKES MAGAZINE, Dell Publishing 
Co., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Editor Bill Yates selects the cartoons here 
and buys anywhere from 400 to 800 a year. 
Line or wash—no benday. Bill buys just 
about anything he thinks is funny enough 

. mostly generals. No raw or sexy stuff. 
Sometimes uses inked rough. Drawing has 
to be professional and you’re always com- 
peting with the top men when you submit 
here. Like funny picture. Pay $15. $100 for 
a double page spread. 





CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers per- 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famous 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons in 
comic art plus honest personal criticism by 
an instructor with more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 
Write: 


LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD | 


Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 





JUVENILE WRITERS 


Don't waste time sending your manuscripts around 
blindly. An experienced editor will give you exact and 
expert advice. We act as agents for manuscripts that meet 
our standards 

Send for rates and details 

cou MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 

ean Poindexter Colby, Editor 

27 Chestnut 75 Brooklyn 46, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kensas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 





CORRECTION 


The Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 
Inc. advertisement, page 12, Writer’s 
Digest for December 1956, listed, as 
part of an illustration in the advertise- 
ment, “some typical checks received by 
the Scott Meredith Agency for their 
clients.” Due to faulty lithography in 
D making the printing plate, the repro- 
duction was not visible. 





Following is a list of the checks made pay- 
able to Scott Meredith Agency and the 
amounts: 


This Week, $2,000.00; Macmillan Company, 
$750.00; John C. Winston Co., $2,077.00; 
Quinn Publishing Co., Inc., $750.00; Dodd- 
Mead, $650.00; Better Publications, $315.00; 
Ziff-Davis, $627.00; Fawcett Publications, 
$3,000.00; Hearst, $5,000.00; Simon and 


WRITERS: YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS 


THE NINTH ANNUAL CHRISTIAN WRITERS CONFERENCE 
AND WORKSHOP, JANUARY 24, 25, 26, 1957 
Lectures—Workshops—Special Interest Groups 
Prize Contest 
Registration only $15 before January 10 
Christian Writers Institute, Dept. WD17 
434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 





IDEAL TYPIST SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed professionally by an expert 
typist; will make minor corrections and furnish carbon 
copy. First 500 words done free; one time only; rate there- 
after 15c per page or 60c per thousand words. 


Inquire of 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 
12009 Dalewood Drive, Wheaton, Sliver Spring, Maryland 





Schuster, Inc., $5,000.00; Ballantine Books, 
Inc., $1,000.00; Curtis Publishing Co., 
$1,200.00; Avon Publications, $500.00; 
Nugget, Inc., $500.00; McCall Corporation, 
$700.00 ; Revue Productions, $750.00; Har- 
court Brace and Co., $3,000.00; Librairie 
Gallimard, France, $590.00; Crowell- Collier 
Publishing Co., $3,000.00; Screen Gems, Inc., 
$1,000.00; Hillman Periodicals, Inc., $250.00. 




















PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons, by Jack Markow, 64 pages, 


illustrated, all phases of cartoon drawing and techniques. $1.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Markow, Koerner and 
Lampert. This best seller among gagwriters and cartoonists 
explains the devices for producing selling gags. Complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated ... $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance to meet magazine 
deadlines, increase sales. Spiral-bound, illustrated $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions. Ready-made captions with explanations 
of how to convert them into sales-producing gags $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS *°- 23 uy.30-0- 
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RADIO 


By Bob MacDonald 
(New York Correspondent) 


1957 looks good for television writers if 
beginners can jump the hurdles of credits 
and agents. New talent is definitely wanted 
and networks have asked agents to scout 
for them. One of the main problems of TV 
is that its good writers outgrow the money 
TV can pay. The “can” is a controversial 
issue. The fact is that writers like Paddy 
Chayefsky and Rod Serling are in a posi- 
tion (thanks to Hollywood) to demand 
about $20,000 for a play, and tops TV has 
ever paid for a one-hour script is about 
$7,000. TV pay for scripts is proportion- 
ately very small considering the money 
spent on the rest of the production and the 
amount of time a writer has to spend on 
the script. With the dearth of good materi- 
al and considerable criticism from top writ- 
ers, TV may have to raise its rates next 
year. . « « 

We constantly receive queries for agents’ 
addresses. Many agents do not care to be 
listed because they do not want to be 
swamped with manuscripts, but there are 
two easy ways to get addresses of agents 
who do not advertise in WrirEr’s DicEst 
or elsewhere. (1) The New York telephone 
book; (2) The Literary Market Place, pub- 
lished by the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 
W. 45 St., N.Y.C. We suggest that, after 
you have done a lot of studying and writing 
and only when you are sure you have 
something worthwhile to offer, you write a 
letter to some of these agents, telling them 
about yourself (maybe enclose a sample 


nd A) 


page from your play) and see if any of 
them will take you on. If you write before 
you are ready, you’ll only hurt yourself. 


Writers With a Salary 

Having sojourned recently with the edi- 
tors and arbiters of what appears nightly 
on your tiny screen, we are back among the 
writers. 

Subject of these comments is a young man 
named Dick DeRoy who might be described 
as a writer at large. Unlike most of us, who 
must earn our own keep and perhaps that 
of a family, Mr. DeRoy lives in the style 
of classic court patronage while he writes 
His patron is CBS. This is a’ laudatory 
set-up to benefit the young television play- 
wright and represents a rather commend- 
able attitude on the part of the network in 
that they are looking to the future by both 
developing and stockpiling talent. 

DeRoy was about the last boy in the 
door on this operation for the time being 
He has signed for three years and the net- 
work gets first refusal option on his mate- 
rial written for TV. 

For his stipend, he is obliged to turn out 
seven outlines per annum, out of which, 
upon their acceptance by the net, he must 
produce a finished script from three. If he 
does not submit three satisfactory outlines, 
but two, he must make up the equivalent 
amount of work on adaptations which they 
will assign to him. 

He doesn’t seem to have any system for 
approaching this formidable chore. He h 














not parceled out his time, allocating, for 
example, seven weeks for each outline or 
some such. He has faith in himself and his 
work and figures that he can do the ac- 
ceptable number of outlines early each year. 


He has a rather well-adjusted approach 
to the thing. Although he likes to write, 
likes to express himself, he also is working 
in a commercial medium and intends to 
pace himself and his ideas. One bit of advice 
he is happy to pass along is that he feels 
the thirty-minute market is drying up and 
consequently a good idea and effort should 
not be wasted on it (unless of course it 
would be poor artistry to stretch a story). 
Sixty and ninety-minute plays are the thing 
and the ninety jobs have the added appeal 
of being potential theatre material with a 
little elaboration. 

DeRoy lives, as do so many writers, 
with a flair for tradition, in the Washington 
Square section of New York’s Greenwich 
Village, a venerated and oft-chronicled 
quarter in which, on hot still summer 
nights, one can hear the clatter of type- 
writers from almost every open window. 


Dick is first a writer and a televiewer 
second, unlike many a craftsman who pre- 
fers to study the competition on the video 
screen until the eyes water and the head 
swims. His attitude is that he has learned 
enough technique to operate in the medium, 
unless, of course, some new concept of TV 
theatre is developed. Dick says he knew 
very little until he had a script produced, 
but feels that once that hurdle is vaulted 
one picks up very fast. It is something 
like learning to swim by being tossed off 
the deep end of the dock. 


DeRoy is an articulate man, but when 
we queried him beyond a point about how 
to get ahead in television, he declared that 
he has come to realize in the past year that 
all the cliche expressions apply. Though 
he has the professional’s aversion to such 
phrases, he deliverd a number of platitudi- 
nous remarks about working hard, know- 
ing thyself, having faith, and so on. 
Somehow they did not sound of cynicism. 
DeRoy made them sound simple and true 
and a little awesome. 


















TV WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 

WE NEED new writers to fill increasin 

demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 


Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum_ $6.5( 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 


IBM Electric Typewriter 
Expert corrections by college graduate 
Free carbon, extra first page 
60c per 1000 words plus return postage 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
22436 Sunnyside St. Clair Shore, Mich. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
Mailed flat, extra first and last pages. 65c 
per thousands words. 

MADELINE T. SMITH 
315 Single Ave., Collins Park, New Castle, Delaware 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 
New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. ‘FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
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WRITING 


TELEVISION @ DRAMA e FICTION 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Giving a step-by-step blueprint for fiction and dramatic 
writing, under the personal direction of 
LAJOS EGRI 
_ author of ‘“‘The Art of Dramatic Writing”’ 
th Print ing: used as text in colleges and uni- 


versities throughout the country This hook 
will live through the ages Gabriel Pascal.) 
Associates: Frances Franklin, Edna Lewis 


SCRIPTS AND STORIES ANALYZED 


EGRI METHOD Estab. he Lic. N. Y. State 
2 Columbes Circle, New York 19, N. 


Please sen me without obligation oh a information o1 
your CORR t SPONDENCE COURSE 


NAME . . coer erceses . 
ADDRESS... . Cees onseenee se areesecenese ee 
CITY... oe ° ee ZONE... STATE.... 





STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No read- 
ing fee. Need a plot? Send me characters and situation 
and I'll send you salable plot. $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. 


ZEIGER HAY WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
1223 W. Kirk, San Antonio, Texas 


SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 





Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 


TV. SCRIPTS * LITTLE MAGAZINES 
SLICKS + PULPS « EIC. 


A selected member of our staff, working in your field. 

will criticize your work and find paying markets for 

you. Send us a manuscript for free evaluation. 
AMERICAN WRITERS GROUP 

86 Horatio St. New York 14 








ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 

ners: cither PERSONALIZE training or story criti- 

cisin. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 

23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 





HELP 


LONG-EXPERIENCED NEW YORK 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
CAN NOW ACCEPT 
LIMITED NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
CRITICISM — REVISION 
REWRITING 


A. J. HAMMERSLOUGH 


5008 Beach 50th Street, Sea Gate 
Brooklyn 24, New York 














The fruit of these simple maxims was 
delivered to “Studio One” producer Robert 
Herridge last summer, not long before we 
interviewed Herridge. DeRoy’s plays aired 
on that program include “Emmaline” and 
“Snap Your Fingers” and there is some- 
thing going on that we are not supposed to 
talk about. 

How did he get an agent? Through 
friends and that New York shoulder-rub- 
bing which is a direct result of his having 
moved here from the Coast, no questio1 
about it. We said, “Suppose there wer 
another Sherwood Anderson out in Ohio 
do you think he would get a fair reading 
by sending his stuff into New York?” 
DeRoy thought it might, although it would 
be thrown on the pile with an awesome 
lot of other manscripts for the readers t 
wade through. 

Speaking of agents, DeRoy, with all due 
respect to his own, does not feel that the 
load should be placed completely on the 
agent. He applies himself diligently to sell- 
ing his own scripts. Matter of fact, he is 
the boy who caused a minor flurry and 
some envy by getting his own script before 
the eyes of Robert Herridge this past 
summer. It wasn’t as simple as walking in 
off the street, but was a fairly common 
situation of a guy knowing a -guy. We 
asked DeRoy whether he feels that it is 
easicr for him to sell now that he has been 
aired on a major network showcase. With 
remarkable humility for one in a business 
where a big ego helps, he replied that he 
Coesn’t feel his name is well enough known 
co carry much weight as yet. 





News of TV Writers 


Viewers of “Kraft Television Theatre” 
probably know by now that the $50,000 
award for the best Kraft TV script of the 
year went to William A. Noble. He took 
it for a play titled “Snap Finger Creck,” 
which starred Jo Van Fleet, Dick Shepard 
and Hope Lange. Award was made on the 
November 14 edition of the weckly Kraft 
program. 

Noteworthy on the award, however, is 
that winner Noble is a relative unknown in 


















the business. In fact, this script was his 
only major successful professional effort. 
Noble hails from the West Coast and has 
been living in the East for six years. He is 
especially interested in legitimate theatre 
and has a play optioned by Joshua Logan. 

The day before the Kraft award, Father 
James Keller distributed his semiannual 
Christopher awards. A number of writers 
were among the honored. Larry Marcus got 
his for “The Gift of Doctor Minot” 
“DuPont Cavalcade Theatre,’ ABC-TV, 
April 1) ; James Costigan for “Cradle Song” 
“Hallmark Hall of Fame,’ NBC-TV, May 
6); Mary C. McCall for “Sheila (‘“Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre,” NBC-TV, May 29), 
and Helen Cotton for “Operation 3 R’s” 
“U.S. Steel Hour,” CBS-TV, July 4). 

NBC seems to have been panicked by all 
that loose talk about the networks having a 
monopoly on broadcasting. The big 
dramatic vehicles on NBC are mostly pro- 
duced by outside companies. For example, 
Robert Montgomery’s show is a “Neptune 
Production.” CBS, on the other hand, has 
chosen to keep a strong identity with the 
big packages aired on that network. One 
practical aspect of the latter system is that 
CBS has been able to sign some of the top 
talent available. Thus it is that they got 
Herb Brodkin, former “Alcoa” producer, 
inked to a five-year pact for “Studio One.” 
Part of the same plan is the arrangement 
with writers, as detailed in the case of 
Dick DeRoy above. 

Now that Fred Coe is back in business 
with NBC, look for overtures to be made to 
Paddy Chayefsky, Robert Alan Arthur and 
N. Richard Nash, key writers of the “Philco 
Playhouse” days. 


Market News 


A small, bright glow on a dark horizon 
is caused by a property titled “Crisis.” It is 
a 30-minute film series which at this time 
is in a rather undeveloped state. However, 
the series is accepting story lines. The need 
is for “moment of crisis” scripts and there 
are no limitations as to time-place back- 
ground. Also, the series consists of non- 
continuing stories, from week to week. 








Start With... 


SMALL SALES 


If your are just breaking into 
print, rounding the corner of 
decision about becoming a 
writer for sales rather than 
hobby — CASE HISTORIES 
OF FILLER WRITERS 
collected over the years from the files of literary agencies 
and publishers with a hundred researched, autobio- 
graphical and full-of-sound-instruction case histories 
from writers making a living in small-sale land—is ready 
for you. Send for latest free report: 


KOTZEBUE PUBLISHING CO. 


426-K Transportation Building Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 
We handle confessions only, No other stories accepted for 
criticism or sales 
Our serv.ce is personalized. We work with vou in a market 
where the absence of by-lines gives vou an even chance with 
the pros 
Story criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. Rates for 
outlines and other services on request 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 








(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBU «ION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. S 29 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 


D. PAULLAN 


R. 1405 — 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


TV... SHORT STORY... BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 





1. A comprehensive review 

2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed 
6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 


Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 

TV scripts One act 3.00 

Two acts 5.00 

Three acts 7.50 

Books 15.00 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 
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POEMS 


*x Wanted to be set to music. 

* Any subject. Send Poems today. 

* Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


My creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book will pave the way to success for you. My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 


publication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Gower, Mo. 
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WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








Contact is David Robbins at Walt Framer 
Productions, 1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York City. 


“Captain David Grief,” a 30-minute film 
series to be shot on the West Coast, Hawaii 
and Cuba, has a New York contact. The 
series concerns an adventurous trader who 
has his own ship. Free-lance outline submis- 
sions are sought, through an agent. Con- 
tact is Herbert J. Leder, Guild Films, 460 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


Screen Gems has a number of pilot films 
in the works, but the market, if any, fo: 
scripts has not yet been established. More 
than likely these will be West Coast oper- 
ations. At the moment there are perhaps 
three hot pilots in their shop. 





Technique Sells the Short Short by Robert Oberfirst 
This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE, including editor’s 17 chapters on how to write and 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages $3.95 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


























WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 





GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 





Write for full details in 6-page illustrated 
Brochure; also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established 1939 in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER | 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 








DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under contract 
Warner Bros., Universal. 


LOIS CROSBY .. . Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN '.AMBERT .. . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
PAUL RAFAEL... Writer of top articles for 
national magazines. Specialist in publicity, 
advertising copy, TV, radio. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Story writing course by well known Authors 
lesson. 
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Writing the Article 
(Continued from page 29) 


article can be cut, if cutting is essential, 
almost anywhere except at the end. The 
conclusion contains the kernel, the sum- 
mary, the writer’s own statement of the 
meaning of the whole piece. And I am not 
speaking only of opinion pieces. I am in- 
cluding fact articles and almost every kind 
of article that is currently written. Unless 
it ties up at the end, makes its point, it is 
poorly constructed. 


In a sense, the conclusion is a kind of 
test, for the writer, of the job he has done 
up to that point. If the conclusion isn’t 
obvious to you when you come to write 
it, you have failed to do justice to the 
body of the article. And when I say the 
conclusion should be obvious I do not mean 
that you should then be able to tie up 
the whole piece in a few glib sentences. 
What I do mean is that the substance of 
the conclusion should be obvious. The way 
that substance is presented is a problem 
only you can solve. It should be succinct, it 
should be clear, it should be vivid enough 
to be easily remembered. Work over it, re- 
write it, get it precisely right. Once that is 
done, leave it alone. You have told your 
story. 


How long all this will take, nobody can 
say. It depends on your own skill, your in- 
nate sense of proportion, your sense of or- 
der, your instinct as a writer. 


But you can be sure that no matter how 
good an idea man you are, no matter how 
thorough and methodical you are at re- 
search, you are going to have to sweat out 
the story when you go to the typewriter. 
And the longer you stay in this business, the 
more thoroughly you learn your craft, the 
more demanding you will be of yourself. 
Nobody is more critical or demands better 
work from a good writer than the writer 
himself. 


The ultimate test of any writer is what 
he puts down on the paper in his final 
draft. That is where the men and the boys 
are sorted out, the craftsmen and the hacks 
—right there at the typewriter. 








N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, nae 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER'S DIGEST J-7 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City State 
Address 


Name 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 




















PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 


that of any other writer's magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers. profess sional writers, editors, publishers. 
writers’ clubs. publicity men. theatrical producers. adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States. Canada. and a score st foreign countries. 

The rate for “*Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word includ- 


ing each word in name aad ‘oddven: box number. $1.80. 
Copy with money order or check for March issue must 
reach us by February 1. 





Through the “personals” 
ers can swap, buy, 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry. 
numerology. astrology. advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that de not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 


department, read- 
or sell nominally priced 











WHAT JOB DO YOU WANT? Complete lists of 
trade schools, vocational schools, correspondence 
courses, and trade magazines in ANY occupa- 
tion. $1.00 postpaid, first-class mail. American 
Features Syndicate, Dept 201, 19909 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks 
Swiftly, creatively, 
Brochure. Box 847 


Subconscious 
Free Amazing 
Ocean Park, Calif. 


your 
effortlessly. 
(B2-12), 





LETTERS REMAILED 25c—Retyped—mailed 50c. 
Label list typed $5-M plus carbon copy. L. Max- 
well, 6318 S. Maryland Ave., Chicago 37. 





BEGINNING WRITERS—Learn how professionals 
do it! Free literature, write: Julian A. Pratt, 
1472-D Broadway, New York 36. N.Y. 


CARTOONIST GAGS FOR SALE. 
WRITERS. Ed. Madden, G. P. 
cuse, N.Y. 


SELLING GAG- 
0. Box 693, Syra- 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a 
profession. Graduates of the grapho analysis 
society are active in TV, radio, writing feature 
stories for slicks and house organs. Ezell Eiland, 


Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnston placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher's Magazine. Another grapho analyst sold 


story to Office Executive. It goes on all the time. 
Here is a growing, uncrowded profession-busi- 
ness where you give service, can command fees 
up to $75.00 an hour. Real opportunity here for 
intelligent men and women who want to get 
ahead. Free sample lesson, details, to all over 
21. Write now! IGAS, 2307 National Station, 
Dept. 616, Springfield, Missouri. 





POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
stamped envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 


Dallas 8, Texas. 






JAPAN — RESEARCH, questions 
each. Letters remailed 25c, 
lowing profusely illustrated, revealing books at 
half retail price: JAPAN $4, BALI $3, FOR- 
MOSA $1, GLIMPSES OF JAPAN 35c, KOREA 
TODAY 35c. Masui, 18 Tokumochicho, Ikegami, 
Otaku, Tokyo, Japan. 


answered, $1 
Airmail 50c. Fol- 





PARTNERSHIPS BETWEEN 
Artists, Composers, Ideamen, Businessmen, 
Scientists, Craftsmen, Professional Services. 
Create, cooperate. Money-maker teams exchange 
ideas. Send particulars, $1.00. Chuck Brooks, 
4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 
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WRITERS, pictorial 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN 


MA- 
Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
day from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
Folio includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea Sources For 
Newspaper Features’’ included with Folio. Amer- 
ican Features Syndicate, Dept. 228, 1990 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
ig money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


TERIAL’’—Your 








NEW YORKEKRS: Business opportunity. No in- 
vestment. Immediate profit. Retirable income. 
Must qualify. Excellent husband-wife. Phone for 


interview; appointment. MU 8-1647. 


ACCURATE ANSWERS to Los Angeles area ques- 
tions, 50c each. Letters remailed, Hollywood, 
Beverly Hills; Los Angeles postmarks, 25e each 
Spaulding’s, 128 S. Catalina, Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia,. 





WRITERS—Thorough, accurate researching. Any 
subject. Specializing in Old West, California and 
Mother Lode. Reasonable rates commensurate 
with work involved. Write your needs to Harold 
Cook, 1340 Coolidge, Tracy, California. 





SONG REQUEST FORMS made for two dollars 
Have radio and television artist play your song 


Howard Olenik, Mt. Morris, Mich. 
MAKE MONEY WRITING MUSIC! Appealing 


melodies wanted for new songs. 
lines sufficient. 
Send to Larry 
Milan, Ohio. 


Single melody 
Prompt report on all material 
Sax, Song Service, Dept. WD2, 


SONGWRITER collaborators weleomed. Ed Mar 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 
JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 


$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer's 
Bulletin. Lola Colden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 





PLANNING TRIP TO HONDURAS, 
hunting, fishing, prospecting, 
take one or two on 50/50 basis. 


February, 
exploration. Will 





SCOTLAND'S SILVER CITY OF 
Remail your letters 


THE NORTH. 
from Aberdeen, Picture 
Postcards of Royal Deeside with typewritten 
personal message. Letters 45 cents, Posteards 
80 cents. Internationa! money orders only 
Shiels, 13 Richmondhill Place, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. 


ONE POUND FLESH by 
daring plunge into the ab of experimental! 
writing—HARLEQUIN PRESS, Publishers, Box 
2783, Hollywood, California. 32 pages $1.00 
(Stamps Welcome), 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN PUBLISHER, $1. 
Power Publishers, Cincinnati 36-W. 





ichard Liebow—a 











FOLIO 


” 


FREE “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 

tions.’’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Preven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


FOR SERIOUS STUDENTS—read RHYTHM IN 
WRITING! Many glowing tributes! $1.00. R. N 
Risser, 30 W. Bayard Ave., Denver 23, Colo. 


WANT A JOB IN WASHINGTON, D.C.? Help 
wanted columns from three city newspapers 
mailed $1.00. E. Walsh, 5902 85th Ave., Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland. (Suburb of Washington) 








IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 











FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 





capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 
CHILE: Questions answered, $1 each. Photographs, 


color slides, souvenirs. Letters re-airmailed. $1. 
Leon Zeldis, Casilla 10113, Santiago, Chile, South 
America. 





WRITERS!—Editors will sit up and take notice 
when your story or article is accompanied by 
professional illustrations. I have ten years ex- 
perience in drawing pictures for some of Amer- 
ica’s top publishers. Mildred Workman, 1340 
N.W. 132 Ter., Miami 47, Florida. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. Want ads, 
news items, pictures, etc., from any locality. 
Leonard M. Webb, Route 1, Dry Fork, Virginia. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR W1 WRITERS. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., 





BOOKS 
Smith’s, 


Reasonable. 
Chicago 13. 


START PROFITABLE mail order house at home. 
Unlimited possibilities. Barnes, Box 226-C, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chairt 21°x28". 7ic. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


YOUR OWN RADIO SHOW! How to create, 
sent to station, sell to sponsor. I did it, so 
you. Details $1. Lorrie, 241 West 108, NYC 


WANTED—Contact with persons 
dence of unnecessary or improper commitment 
or confinement in Mental Hospitals, interested 
in improving existing procedures, treatments or 
releases. Box P-2. 


pre- 
can 





possessing evi- 





THIS MAN’S TRUE STORY gives you the secret 
of How to Win Fame and Fortune writing 
stories, articles, plays, and poems. He has helped 
scores of inexperienced men and women to reach 
the highest rungs on the ladder of writing suc- 
cess. He guarantees that he can help you—if 
you will let him. No cost—no obligation. Just 
your name and address on a postcard will bring 
you full particulars by mail. Career Aids, Box 
712-W, Southhampton, N.Y. 





AUTODYNAMICS 
Swiftly, creatively, 
Brochure. Box 847 


Unlocks your Subconscious 
effortlessly. Free Amazing 
(B3-1), Ocean Park, Calif. 


ISLANDS OF THE FLORIDA COAST—$1 post- 
paid. True tales of Treasure Hunting, Lives, 
Loves and Misdeeds of Florida Pirates. 12 parts, 
100 pages, Illustrated. Jack Beater, Publisher. 
Fort Myers, Florida. 





SOUVENIR—A new quarterly writers’ magazine 
needs. short-shorts and poems. Small payment 
for best material in each issue. Subscriptions, 
$1 a year; 25¢ a copy. First edition will be pub- 
lished when sufficient material is available. Ray- 
mond Flory, 538 West Grove St., Mishawaka, 





Indiana. 
MONEY IN YOUR MAILBOX EACH DAY! Free 
songs R. S. Harney, 5956 Clark St., Montreal, 
ue 


Canada. 





& 
“Radio-TV Servicing Course”’ 
(N.R.L.) $30.00; ‘‘Writer’s and Writing’ $2.00; 
“Writing Mystery Fiction’’ $2.00; ‘‘Fact to 
Fiction’ $2. “How to Take Better Photo- 
graphs” $2.25; 7 


USED BOOKS: 


“Television Repair Manual’’ $2.70; 


**Palmer Authorship Course” $35.00. Charles 
Hutchison, 4029 Chickasaw, Fort Worth, Texas. 
“SELF-HYPNOSIS—A GUIDE TO ITS WONX- 


DERS.”’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals his unique method. It allegedly preseaee 
for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL 
of SELF (flow of creative ideas, power “of con- 
centration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, 
emotions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, exist- 
ent psychic powers— known or unsuspected, 
etc.); proficient user, wide awake, merely tells 
himself what he will experience, adds cue word, 
and—it happens! We make no claims for thera- 
peutic or other benefits but enthusiastically 
recommend this remarkable book to Meee = 
terested in subject of self-hypnosis. $2.0 
delighted or refund. Verity Publications, are. 
foundland 15-E, N.J 


SEEKING WORK IN CALIFORNIA? Will forward 
classified ads, rentals, queries, $1.00 (currency). 
Letters remailed, 25c. Hollywood postcards 
typed, 50c. L. Rich, 6434 Yucca, Hollywood 28, 
California. 





AMUSE YOUR FRIENDS. Letters remailed, Holly- 
wood postmark 25c. Color postcard, typewritten 
message 50c. Confidential first-class mail for- 
warding $3.00 month up. Hollywood informa- 
tion, $1.00 a question. Varied personal services 
available. Edison, 1702 North Gardner Street, 
Holly wood, California. 





GET THAT SURPRISE KICK ENDING into your 


stories. It sells them. Send now for ‘37 Sur- 
prise Endings.”" Be delighted. Use story after 
story. Only Tic. Delano Ww. 


Publishers, 232 

Delano Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y. 

FEDERAL POSTCARDS (2c or 4c-Air) typed mes- 
sages mailed @ 30c each. Mail McNally, Box 
5041, Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 





MONEY GETTER’S BULLETIN magazine teaches 
how to make money, by mail, part-time, hob- 
bies, at home. Rush 25¢ for samples. Vikari: 
468 3rd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


Two for $1.25, 
Marvin Schmidt, 





SCRIBE—The complete bulletin for 
issues for only $1.00. Sample copy 
Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


writers. 12 
on request. 





WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? Seek understanding 
high-class confidential. Fee $3.00. 693 Shatto 
Place, Box. 304, Los Angeles 5, California. 





PLANNING EXTENDED VISIT TO MEXICO ON 
SHOESTRING BUDGET. Need creative-minded 
companion to share expenses. No deviates. Ref- 
erences exchanzed. Box J-1. 





HANDWRITING 
self, others. Helpful, 8-10 page report, 
(Member I1.G.A.S. Inc.) Dorothy Briney, 
comb 2, Iowa. 


ANALYZED. Understand your- 
$3.00. 


Lis- 





~ 


‘ARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS INFORMA- 
TION GUIDE. New cartoon markets, news, 
photos, articles on cartooning and gagwriting. 
Published twice a month. Over 154 issues have 
been printed. Send for free trial copy. Infor- 
mation Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, 
Nebraska. 





LEARN AND EARN! Ingenious Self-Instruction 
Courses Show You How: 30-lesson fiction course 
—$5.00. 10-lesson short-short—$3.00. Television 
Writing, $1.00, Write & Sell Songs, Poetry— 
$1.00, Start Your Own Literary Service—$1.00. 
All 3—$2.00. Write-Right, Box 107-D, Fern 
Park, Florida. 
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NEW! 960 “SAID’’ ADVERBS, arranged by emo- 
tions. $1. CHECKLIST, comprehensive questions 
revealing your story’s weaknesses, potentialities. 
$1. 131 WALK vers. 25c. 1600 Character 
TRAITS AND TYPES, $1. Free details. A. 
Saling, 3706 Camden St. S.E., Washington, D.C. 

REMAILS FROM OIL CAPITOL, 25c. Ritchie, 

1830 North Cincinnati, Tulsa, Okla. 


RE-MAILING MID-CONTINENT: 25c 
MeNally, Box 5041, 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for Publishers. Write, Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 

CARDS, VALENTINES, LETTERS REMAILED. 
25¢ each. Washington, D.C. postmark. Eleanor 
Werner, 6410 Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Md. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


HOLLYWOOD, LOS ANGELES, So. California re- 
search. Detailed answers three questions $1.00. 
Remails 25c. Sunday complete classified section 
airmailed $1.00. Box 36, Universal City, Calif. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. Returna- 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y¥. 


each via 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 








READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED 


Arti- 





from Chicago, Ill., 25c 





each. Patricia. Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave.. 
Chicago 45, Illinois. ‘ 
WRITERS: Correspondence invited. OBJECT: 


Round Robin. Reply stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 
26, California. 





Markets 
For 


You 


There are more than 150 markets, 
paying $15 to $1,500 for short fic- 
tion of 800 to 2,000 words. 


Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion can help you write for these 
markets regularly. Drop us a post- 
card for further information. There 
is no obligation and we will help 
you only if we can. 


Dept. SFC 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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IMPORT OPPORTUNITY. Big Profits. World 
mail order business from home, without capital 
or experience. Free details. James Vaughan, 
St. Petersburg 7-D, Florida. 


YOUR 30WORD ADVERTISEMENT in 30 Florida 
newspapers—14 better dailies, 16 better weeklies 
(magazine section) $6.00. Pennebaker Advertis- 
ing, Kerrville, Texas. 


INTERESTED? — World Writer's 
Second Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich., 
stories and novels. 


YOU CAN BE A RADIO ANNOUNCER—Engineer! 
Jobs now open throughout America. Mail $1 for 





Service, 5857 
needs” short 


the “‘Ten Steps to Radio”. Radio, 3044 Green- 
tree Way, San Jose, California. 
GOLD-IN GUIDE — beginning writers’ priceless 


primer. Answers *“‘How Do I Begin?’ $1. cash. 
F. Bernier, 296 Bedford St., Lexington 73, Mass 
(Birthplace of American Liberty). Letters re- 
mailed—25c coin. 


FREE Success Plan Packet. ‘‘Secret Journal.’’ 91% 
Secrets—Secret Plans! Work home—successfully ! 
Publico-DW, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 


GET “TONS’’ OF MAIL—Your mailbox stuffed 
with mail-order secrets—just $1.00. Your name 
listed with hundreds of mail-order businesses 
and publications. You receive money-making 
ideas, catalogs, samples, magazines, etc., worth 
thousands. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAILO- 
RAMA, Box 476-W, Lynbrook, New York. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


PRINTING SERVICE, direct from Printer te Au- 
thor, at savings. Books, booklets, aa _ 
tories. Rickard, 30 Prince St., Brooklyn 1, 


THE CORRESPONDENT—Instructional pamphlet 
for novice newspaper writers. Increases your 
value to editors. 30c per copy. E. Dickinson, 126 
Argyle St., Rochester 7, N. Y. . 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 
lifelike characters that sell today’s stories 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


AMATEUR FACT ARTICLE WRITING for fun and 
profit: Booklet, ‘‘Adventures In Freelance News- 
paper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown, Tennessee. 











YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 

libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER'S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G, Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





SONGWRITERS—Write music matching your 
lyrics with Melody Piano. No training. $14.50. 
Pictured description for stamped envelope. Per- 
fection Products, 481 Glenmore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 





CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIENTLY! Pos- 
sible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard , King in 
amazing: book—“‘Self-Hy nosis—Guide.’’ Writer's 
library ‘‘must.’’ $2. elighted or ‘can Ver- 
ity Publications. Newfoundland 15-B, N. 




































WHAT IS YOUR “IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly — 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Cali 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact-filled, illustrated instruc- 
tion book: ‘“‘SLEEP-LEARNING—ITS THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Results Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction eS . a dae 
Research Association, P. O. Box 610, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join ‘The 
writers’ Correspondence Club.’’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write: ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P. O., New York 1, N. Y. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS; Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine 
of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


Song- 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 67, Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 





FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in wetting fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 





GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 67, 
Will Lozier. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, ) to earn the low 
cont of six months’ instruction before it is faane M 
cialized course of instruction in WRI G FOR THE 
J 'VENILE MAGAZINES Fp my teaches “a to write for 
‘this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
EAST LYNN, 


it is 


40 ROCK AVENUE MASS. 


2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the ‘“‘must’’ book for every writer. The en. 
Frank Dickson, has sold thousands of articles ba 

ideas in » and has helped others to sell Geavenie 
more. “- the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.50 postpaid. 
PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 

S: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 
$3: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance \anaeraggen ns seossces 2.50 
s oo TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) 3. 
6— WRITE LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to gn AE 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL" S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50. From me 2.00 
(For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail) 


49 Salem Lone MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles, 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send toda 

for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


























489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





New York 17, N. Y. 












































Dialog Dilemma 
(Continued from page 21) 

“You’ve watched excavations, haven’t 
you?” 

“No,” I said. “I get dizzy.” 

“Talk politics to him,’ Pearl suggested. 
“He’s got an idea he wants to be governor.” 

“A commendable ambition. What are 
his qualifications?” 

“A strong handshake.” 

Naturally you can entertain even without 
being light and funny—if you hold your 
readers’ attention, even with drama, you 
are entertaining him. As long as your dia- 
log has the quality of holding, moves the 
story forward, tells something about your 
characters, helps to set atmosphere, it will 
naturally entertain. 

Normally, dialog should be stage-man- 
aged, so that we see the speaker, his ac- 
tions, his gestures while he talks—the whole 
scene filtered through a strong narrative 
viewpoint. Many rejected scripts fail to do 
this. They serve bulky passages of narra- 
tive, then undiluted dialog, in which the 





Poetry Book-Manuscript Contest for 1957 


characters become disembodied voices, or 
sometimes we even cannot tell who is say- 
ing what, let alone what he is doing or 
thinking while he prattles on. 

Just as the golfer must keep his eye on 
the ball while swinging, the author must 
keep his eye on the character while he 
speaks. What’s he doing? What are his 
emotions? What is the viewpoint characte: 
thinking, planning, or feeling while the 
conversation takes place? 

In “The Ghost Wore A Monocle,” by 
John Davies (This Week), we know what 
Mrs. Whymper feels, sees, hears, does, says: 

Through a daze of terror, Mrs. Whymper 
heard the air hostess’s polite, well-modu- 
lated vaice. “Hurry, please,’ the hostess 
was saying. “We are late on take-off. 
Please hurry and take your seat, Mr. 
Whymper.” 

Mrs. Whymper saw George come aboard 
and walk forward to take the seat beside 
her. She started up in terror and stumbled 
out into the aisle, putting out her hands to 
fend him off. But he still came on. His face 








THE POET SUBMITTING THE PRIZE-WINNING MANUSCRIPT WILL BE AWARDED 
PUBLICATION BY STANDARD ROYALTY CONTRACT, WITH $100 ADVANCE ROYALTIES 












Judges: Robert Hillyer, E. Merrill Root and Vincent Godfrey 
Burns, Chairman Contest Manager: Henry Harrison 






Publisher: Exposition Press inc., New York 


Eligibility: Every poet writing in the English language is 
invited to compete in the poetry book-manuscript contest 
announced by Exposition Press Inc., New York subsidy book 
publishers, who are the largest publishers of verse in the 
United States. Under the simple rules of the contest, every 
poet is eligible, whether published or unpublished. A 
contestant need not be the author of a previously pub 
lished volume of verse. The following requirements apply 
for entering the contest 


1, The manuscript shall contain a poem long enough, or 
shall be a collection of a sufficient number of poems, to 
make at least a 64-page book (that is, about 55 pages of 
text, with a few pages left over for ‘‘front matter’’). For 
example, if all the poems in a collection have fewer than 
thirty-four lines each (counting spaces between stanzas as 
one line each), about .fifty-five poems are enough to make 
a book. If some of the poems are longer than that, fewer 
are needed, since longer poems will obviously take two or 
more pages each 


2. To be eligible for the contest, the collection of verse 
shall consist of unpublished poems and/or poems that 










have previously appeared in print only in anthologies, news- 
Papers or magazines. No poem in the manuscript may have 
appeared in a collection of the poet’s work previously 
published as an individual book 


. 

3. All manuscripts shall be sent not later than May 1, 1957 
to Henry Harrison, Contest Manager, Exposition Press Inc.. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., enclosed with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope large enough to hold the 
manuscript in case it is returned after the contest. (Nu 
entry biank is necessary.) Contest results will be an- 
nounced by July 1, 1957. Exposition Press agrees to pub- 
lish the prize-winning manuscript after the poet has ac- 
cepted a contract guaranteeing him 10% of the retail 
price of his book as a royalty on each copy sold, of which 
$100 shall be paid to the poet as an advance on these 
royalties before publication 


The judges of the contest are Robert Hillyer, E. Merrill 
Root and Vincent Godfrey Burns. Mr. Hillyer, who is at 
present Professor of English Literature at the University 
of Delaware, is the author of eighteen books and the win- 
ner of the Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1933 and numerous 
other awards. His articles on poetry in various magazines 
are known to all lovers of verse. Mr. Root is the author 
of seven volumes of verse and three other books, one of 
which is ‘‘Collectivism on the Campus."’ Mr. Burns, author 
of three volumes of verse, three novels and three other 
books, is a lecturer of national renown. 


Dept. WD 71. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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swam up in front of her and he was smiling 
dreadfully. ; 

Mrs. Whymper clawed at him, and her 
voice came out in a thin, awful scream. 

“No—no! You’re dead ... dead, I tell 
you! You’re dead because I killed you! 
You’re dead... dead... DEAD!” 

Then the shrieking babble strangled in 
her throat and she slumped unconscious to 
the floor.... 

Will listening develop your skill in creat- 
ing fiction dialog? Eavesdropping and 
taking down conversational notes will help. 
Once. in a while you’ll hear a made-to- 
order conversation or humorous line, boner, 
or philosophical tidbit like those that flow 
from Sam Goldwyn, Walter Winchell, 
Groucho Marx, or your own over-bright 
offspring. You can sell these to filler mar- 
kets, but as far as learning to create fiction 
dialog by listening to people talk for real- 
istic effects, I don’t think it will help much. 
Everyday talk is dull, ungramatical, un- 
poetic, often antipodal to our true mean- 
ing. We censor and hide our real thoughts, 


emotions, and intentions with polite, mean- 
ingless words. We do not tell people we 
love or hate them as honestly and quickly 
as fiction characters do. We can’t think 
fast enough to choose the right word the 
first time, so we repeat or stall. I think 
the reason we get along so well with our 
dogs, cats, or horses is that words don’t get 
in the way to confuse and irritate us. 

To perfect your fiction dialog technique, 
listen, read, study, imagine, and act out your 
dialog scenes. If you create full-dimension 
characters and let them talk in their own 
way, you are likely to have good dialog. 
They may overtalk or undertalk and it’s up 
to you to polish and prune, cutting out all 
wordage that doesn’t have a reason to be in 
the story or adding where movement and 
drama is necessary. 

Keep in mind V. S. Pritchett’s defini- 
tion: “As an art, conversation is the or- 
chestral music of many minds. It requires 
a set subject, an unobtrusive conductor. It 
depends on the balance of instruments, on 
the variety of human character.” 





Digest, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


I write: [— Novels [) Short stories 
C) Poetry ( Plays 


(1 I have been published [J Not yet 


(1) Songs 


I read, for either pleasure or markets: 


(1 Slicks (sep, COLLIER’s, etc.) [) Westerns 
(FAMOUS WESTERN, etc.) [] Confessions 
(1 Men’s Mags. (ARGOSY, TRUE, etc.) 

[1] Women’s Mags (Mc CALL’s, GOOD HOUSE- 


KEEPING, etc.) [-] WORKBASKET or PROFIT- 


ABLE HOBBIES 
I own: [J Typewriter [ Dictaphone 
() Tape Recorder ( Filing Cabinet 


I plan to buy: [] Typewriter [ Dictaphone 
0 Filing Cabinet [ Tape Recorder 


Writer’s Digest 





Dear Writer’s Digest Reader 


We want to start the new year right. Will you help us find out more about you, our reader, 
so that we can give you a better magazine in 1957? 
No need to sign this; merely check the appropriate boxes, clip out and mail to Writer’s 


Thanks so much for your trouble and we hope that you enjoy Writer’s Digest in 1957. 


22 East 12th Street 


I liked the following article best in WD 


I would like to see more coverage in WD of 


I belong to: [): Writer’s Club [J Book Club 
() Journalism Class 

Answer this one only if you want to, but we 
promise not to forward any information to 
the tax collector. My approximate yearly in- 


come is: [] less than $3,000 [) Between 
$3-6,000 (J Between $6-10,000 [] Over $10,000 


[] SubscribertoWD ([) Buy it at Newsstand 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 























Ideas for you 


Every month Writer’s Digest gives 
you article and story ideas, helps you 
cash in on the trends in publishing. 


Markets 


Complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion on current and new markets for 


your material. 


Inspiration 


. . - for those days when the quiet 
assurance and friendly help of WD 
are all that keep the free lancer 


writing. 


Save money by filling out the 
coupon below and 
mailing with your remittance. 





WRITERS DIGEST, 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


©) Send me the next 15 issues of Writer’s Dioest for 


the enclosed $4.00 


0) Send a free sample copy to the name and address 


listed below: 


Name 


Address 


Re eg oe oul eee 














Why Crowell-Collier? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Did Paul C. Smith, who headed Crowell- 
Collier right before its failure, and the men 
who headed it prior to him, have a mis- 
sionary zeal driving them to communicate? 
Or did they just want to make money? 

In the early thirties, COLLIER’s was a 
Democratic, pro-liberal, wet book (many 
magazines were for Prohibition in those 
days) with a drive for political leadership 
along international, as opposed to America- 
firster grass groups. COLLIER’s knew where 
it was going and drove there every week. 
In the last 6 years, it was hard to know in 
advance the COLLIER’s angle. In compari- 
son this is not true of LIFE, VARIETY, the 
POST Or U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. 
These publications have a dominant edi- 
torial push that angles many articles, heads, 
captions and pictures into the political or 
social area where they have staked out their 
case and stand to rise or fall. coLLIER’s had 
no such stake in American thought. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, editorially 
lagged behind the push that Otis Wiese 
gave MCCALLS when he first divided this 
magazine into three sections, and it was a 
good second to LADIES HOME JOURNAL in 
their clear, triumphant chant that “ 
for women, first last and always.” 

We weep for the good pedple who 
worked for Crowell-Collier; many were our 
friends, and we hope they find the good 
jobs they deserve and quickly. 

For publishers who are manufacturers, 
and not driving, striving communicators 
who want to give to others the emotional 
bang and educational thrust they get out 
of a piece of copy, and who lack an idea 
they want to instill in others, we wish them 
well in other fields. For them, publishing 
can hold no permanent success. 

And, of course, these words are even 
more true for writers. The great ones in- 
still in almost everything they write a piece 
of themselves; and when that fragment 
touches the reader emotionally and helps 
him understand another human being a 
little better, then the writer succeeds and 
the world is a better place because he lived. 


we're 












































CAREERS IN WRITING 

Careers in Religious Journalism 
Wolseley 

Characters Make Your Story 
Elwood 

Free Lance Writing for a Living 
Kearney 

How to Write for Money 
Woodford 

How to Write a Story and Sell It 
St. Johns 

Narrative Technique 


336 
111 Don'ts for Writers 


Elwood ae 
Practical Guice to Writing 
ait 


Science-Fiction Handbook 
de Camp 

Successful Interviewing 
Harral 

Writers: Here's How 


era 


$2.5 
3.75 


1.50 


4.00 
3.00 
2.00 


3.50 


1.00 


Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 


Osteyee 

Writing for the Screen 
Sevanger 

Writing of Biography 
Jowen 

Writing of Fiction, The 
Hoffman 

Writing to Sell 
Meredith 

Your Creative Powe: 
Osborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article Writing for 


r 
Technique in Article Writing 
Bailey 
Write for Trade Journals 
arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Campbell 


CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
Priscilla 
How to Create Gags 
Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 
Modern Criminal Investigation 

Soderman & O'Connell 
Mystery Writer's Handbook 

Brean 

Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 
Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 


20 y 

Writing for Young Children 
ews 

Writing Juvenile Fiction 
itney 


JANUARY 


3.00 


4.00 


A 


3.50 


nm 
uw 
Oo 


2.00 


5.00 
4.75 


3.95 


3.00 


3.50 


3.00 


3.00 






BOOK SPECIAL 





Ps 


beginners. 


Special price 
(regular price $5.00) 


Introduction to Cartooning 


‘aylor 


The standard reference book for 


$3.00 
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SELECTED BY the editors of 
WriTeEr’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 


t their profession. You’re 


entitled to return books for full 


refund within ten days if 


not thoroughly satisfied. 











MARKETS REFERENCE 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate American Thesaurus of Slang 7.00 
Section 1.00 Berry and Van den Bark 
Protection and Marketing of Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Literary Property 3.75 Dictionary of Thoughts 4.95 
Wittenberg ri Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 
Weve ant How to Sell Your on English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
res es . . . ) . - oF 
Wisteos's Skashan 4.00 ee en Practice 6.50 
Jones & Mathieu Piivass Pindes 6.95 
“ane . niieaee’ Practical Handbook of Better 
NOVEL WRITING English 1.50 
Craft of Novel Writing 3.00 Colby 
Burack Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
How to Write a Novel 3.50 Roget's Thesaurus 1.90 
j Komroff ouch Typing in Ten Lessons 1.00 
Novel in the Making 3.00 Webster's New World Dictionary, 
O'Hara thumb indexed 6.00 
varies of the Novel 2.00 Western Words 3.75 
PLAYWRITING SHORT STORY WRITING 
Playwright at Werk 3.00 
‘an Druten Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Mowery 
Niggli Short Story Writing 2.00 
Summer Theatres 1.45 Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.00 
PLOTTING AND REVISION Blackiston R 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.00 Write the Short Short 3.75 
Moster Elwoo 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
Hamilton el on 
Plots that Sell 3.00 Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Simmons Campbell 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.50 Writing the Confession Story 2.50 
olti Collett 
Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Campbell TV AND RADIO 
POETRY AND VERSE Eric Heath’s Writing for 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 Television 5.50 
Coblentz How to Write for Television 2.50 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary — 3.00 Kaufman 
‘00 How to Write Jokes 1.00 
First Principles of Verse 2.50 eznic 
llyer Television Plays 3.75 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 Chayefsky 
‘oo Television Writing 3.50 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card Greene a 
verse 1.00 Television Writing and Selling 5.75 
Barr Roberts 
Writing Light Verse 2.50 Writing for Television 3.00 
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Name 


Address 


City 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Payment of $ 







enclosed 


State . 























Article Markets 1957 





and accurate, straight reporting are the 
magazine’s goals. The same requirements 
hold for short features. The magazine, not 
now buying fiction, would not turn its back 
on an exceptional submission. Original ar- 
ticles, article outlines and queries should be 
addressed to Andrew Crichton. 

Our price remains substantially the same, 
ranging up to $500 for short articles and 
from $750 and up for longer articles. 


the following geographic areas: Ca 
rado, Utah and Nevada. We do 


articles of more than 1,500 words. 
at the rate of five cents per word. 


do we use staff-written features. Our maga- trouble of querying us. 


zine is primarily a Southwestern travel pub- 
(Continued from page 42) lication which is geared to the interests of 
motorists in this area. We cover such sub- 
jects as history, biographical material, n 

ural science, travel, hunting, skiing, 
ing, unsual industries and so forth. The 
above categories must be concerned with 


Arizona, New Mexico, Southwestern Colo- 


I think the greatest mistake free-lance 


Harry CouLTER, MANAGING EDITOR writers make, is that too many of them do 
Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., not take the trouble to study their market 
Los Angeles, California I realize that it is impossible for every free- 


Practically everything we use is purchased lance writer to obtain copies of wWESTWAys 
from free-lance writers. Only occasionally to study but they at least could take the 
















camp- 


lifornia, 


not use 
We | 

















Criticism 
By FF ze Z| 


Professional _, VE ) 
Editors Cc“ = = 
‘Eo 


Most stories, articles, novels and TV plays Our Rates: 
need some “tightening up” before they are 





\ 


tinguish the phrases from the sentences 
anymore. You're too close to your work m . 
to be objective about it. That’s when re- plus 10c for each additional line. 
The editors of WRITER’S DIGEST will pencil” criticism. 

give your script a thorough, professional 


Send all material with payment to: Criticism Department 





ready for market. After rewriting a piece Stories and Articles—up to 3,000 words- 
ten times however, you can’t always dis- $4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten lines, 


liable, competent advice is valuable. Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 


“blue pencil” criticism, including revision Radio and TV plays—30-minute or one- 
suggestions (why and how), and complete act play—$6.00; one hour or three-act 
market information. play—$15.00. 


Writer’s Digest Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 






Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, “‘Radio Stog Editor’’ (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Marketing report on your story 
$2.00; book ms. $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 










FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 






































“Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 
: The late Rupert 
' “Since authorship is essentially a and helpful.” 

matter of home work, it is one of the Other famous authors who en- 
few arts of which much can be dorse Palmer Institute are: Katha- 
taught by correspondence. I have rine Newlin Burt, Edward Thomp- 
found Palmer Institute’s instruction son, and Gertrude Atherton. 


Hughes wrote: material most interesting, intelligent 


How to Attain 


Maximum Success 


‘Vriting Stories, Mysteries, Feature Articles, TV Scripts 
| 


ead What Famous 


Authors and Palmer 





Graduates Say: 


- Another Famous 

Author Endorses 

- Palmer Training 
Monica Dickens, 

authoress of 11 

best selling novels, 

states: “The thor- 


oughness of Palm- 
er’s teaching tech- 


iques and frankness in criticizing 
tudent efforts have greatly im- 
pressed me. I feel certain that any 
erson with a sincere desire to 
write will benefit greatly from the 
ourse.”” 








st 
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Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 

question about writing tech- 
jues. I haven’t completed the 
irse yet, but I wouldn’t have my 


J 


eck for an article if it weren’t for 


guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, California 


Editors’ Checks 
Pay for Course 
“The Palmer In- 


stitute course has 
already more than 
paid for itself in ed- 
itors’ checks. So far 
I have not received 
igle rejection slip as a Palmer 
ent, and have more assign- 
ts than time to cover.” 

ev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa 


Let’s face the facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manu- 
scripts more carefully than ever before; (2) some writ- 
ers are earning good money—selling more material at 
higher rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editor’s checks, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you need 
to know more about the professional devices and tech- 
niques that editors look for. That is the kind of home- 
study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 30 
years to help writers find the most direct road to suc- 
cess and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 

“What I learned about magazine writing from Pal- 
mer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, Reader's Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, and other top magazines. 

Work With Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will 
soon show you how to strengthen your weak points— 
capitalize on your strong ones. 

Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, and 
how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training may help 
you, send for free typical lesson package and 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ which explains Palmer’s 
unique method of training for highest pay in all fields: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV scripts, feature articles. 
Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 





Accredited: National Home Study Council “ome 
or 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-17 Veterans 
Hollywood 28, California 





Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-17 


Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories,’’ which explains how | may increase my income from writing 
This is confidential. No salesman will call. 

Mr. | 

Mrs. > 

Miss | 

Address 

City Zone State 


a 


Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 











The Author of an 
Awards-Winning Novel 
Will Help You Arrange 


YOUR BOOK 


For Publication 


Y MOST RECENT novel 
won a national award as 
“the outstanding book of 


the month.” Back of this honor lay two 
decades of professional experience in 


TUBULE 
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writing, during which I sold every 
book I wrote. 

If you are writing your first book, 
you will need some guidance in its preparation and sale. Do you want this 
help to be of professional caliber? Can you afford the cost of settling for 
less? 

If you wish to employ the aid of an author who sells what he writes, 
my assistance is available to you. I provide MANUSCRIPT EDITING, 
CORRECTIVE CRITICISM or COMPLETE REVISION, as the indi- 
vidual need suggests. I have no printed courses or “lessons”. 

My pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP furnishes all the details 
and it will be sent to you free. You have seen this ad frequently and prob- 
ably thought that “some day” you would write and see what Carson has 
to offer. But there is no tomorrow—there is only today. Send now for 
BOOK WRITING HELP. It may mean the turning point in your literary 


career. 
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I have just finished reading your revised version of “The Enduring Prairie.” 
You have indeed done a marvellous job. The way you made a story out of 
all those garbled incidents is nothing less than a miracle. I am so pleased 
with the tithe—— it fits—with the way you have made the story move, the 
final chapters in particular, in fact with everything! I can never thank 
you enough.—Marie Eckert 
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